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Clear J alspar on Linoleum and 


Laun-Dry-Ette washing machine 


There are so many things and so many 

laces in the laundry and kitchen that 
Geliaceratl ieeneilly and weahestsweed- 
work and metal work, furniture, tubs 
and washing machines, wooden floors, 
Printed Linoleum, Congoleum, or Oil 
Cloth. In fact, there’s no limit to 
Valspar’s household uses. 


Valspar is heat-proof, waterproof and 
accide nt-proof. W ashing powders or hot, 
soapy water will not spot or mar it. 
Neither acids nor alkalies will spoil its 
lustre or turn it white. 

Unequalled, too, for farm implements 
and equipment, tools, automobiles, dairy 
and poultry houses, incubators, brood- 
ers, and every varnish use, indoors or out. 


VALENTINE 
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Make Your Laundry 
Cheerful and Waterproof—mth Valspar 
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Print full mail address p! e Choose 1 Color.. -| 
: Valspar-Stain . 0 
; Choose 1 Color , 
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Valspar is also made in a variety of 
beautiful colors— 

Valspar Varnish-Stains in transparent 
wood colors such as Light or Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry and Moss 
Green. 

Valspar-Enamels in Red — light and 
deep, Blue — light, medium and deep, 
Green — medium and deep, Vermilion, 
Ivory, Bright Yellow, Gray and Brown. 
Also Black, White, Gold, Bronze, Alu- 
minum and Flat Black. 

Valspar, Valspar Varnish-Stains and 
Valspar-Enamels are easy to apply and 
dry to a bright, lustrous finish. They 
may be rubbed to a beautiful dull finish 
if desired. 


& COMPANY 


f High-Grade Varni 


in the World—Established 1832 


Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
LER, & CO., Pacific Coast 


June, 1925 





Falspar-Enamel on 
woodwork and furniture 





HE makers of Laun- 
Dry-Ette electric wash- 
ing machine write: 

“To coat the polished 
copper surface of the Laun- 
Dry-Ette’s tub, we required 
a material that would be 
transparent, a substance 
that would resist heat and 
hot, soapy water. It seemed 
to us that Valspar was the 
only answer to the problem. 

“Today the tub of every 
Laun-Dry-Ette that leaves 
our factory has its outside 
surface carefully coated 
with your excellent product. 
We are delighted with the 
results and so are our 
customers.” 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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In Our Matual Interests 


When we finish making up an issue of 
Successful Farming, I always wonder 
which of the many articles will really be 
of most interest and value to our large 
family of readers. In looking over this 
issue it seems to me that it not only con- 
tains a great many good, practical ideas, 
but that the short, boiled-down articles 
are especially adapted to the busy season 
when farm folks find less time for read- 
ing than they do in long evenings and 
stormy days of winter. 

a oa 


There is one article in this issue on 
which I am especially anxious to have 
your opinion and experience. Ever since 
| can remember there has been more or 
less controversy and quite different o — 
ions on the subject of when and 
often it pays to cultivate corn, My father 
was a firm believer in frequent cultiva- 
tion and he kept me at it from the time 
the corn came thru the ground until it 
was so large that the last cultivation was 
given with a one-horse cultivator. 

[he results obtained by experiment 
stations seem to upset some of the ideas 
that some of us have had about cultiva- 
tion. Mr, Fox has summarized these re- 
sults in his article on page 5 and I am 
anxious to know how they check up with 
the practical experience of our farm 
readers. Are the corn cultivators being 
worked more than is most profitable? 

** * 





I know that you will enjoy Mrs. Mc-| 


Glumphy’s description of her vacation 
trip last summer. Most of us can take 
a little trip now and then if we only 
make up our minds to do it. Of course, 
|! of us do not find our greatest interest 
nd pleasure in the same kind of things, 
but Mrs. MeGlumphy’s description of 
r trip shows how much real enjoyment 
nd benefit can be obtained from visit- 
r some of the interesting places close 
home. Even the most beautiful scenery 
: some of its charm when looked at 
tinuously for a long period. The home 
nd its surroundings look better after a 
rt period spent in looking at other 
ws. Even if it can only be for a day, 
s time mighty well spent to take the 
ily for a little trip thru the country, 
to some nearby point of interest. I 
going to make some short trips and 
with as many of our Successful 
ming friends as I can reach. Wish I 

ld meet all of you. 

se 

So many readers write me that one 
cle in Stecessful Farming has been 
rth more than the cost of a year’s sub- 
ription. I believe there are many arti- 
s of that kind in this issue. I am 
nxious to know how you like it —Editor. 
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From Friend to Friend 


WHY ADVERTISING PAYS 


Advertising pays, for the simple reason 
that advertisers deliver the goods. 

Have you stopped to realize that adver- 
tising thoroly identifies a trade name or a 
product? Obviously, if people continue to 
buy in larger an nae the advertising 
claims are being fulfilled. Were purchas- 
ers disappointed, the trademark and ad- 
vertising would as easily identify the 
product and assist the public in letting it 
severely alone. 

, Aarne are a guide to good 

3 Advertised products must make 

Every month Successful Farming 
aane down hundreds of dollars worth of 
advertising because the firm or the prod- 
uct does not measure up to our standards 

uality and reliability. 

o firm can misrepresent in its adver- 
tising without inviting a closed store or 
factory. One of the chief functions of ad- 
vertising is building will, quite gen- 
erally regarded as the greatest asset a 
business can have. Each message in Suc- 
cessful Farming and other similar publica- 
tions goes to millions of people. If untrue 
in any icular, it could destroy more 
good-will in a week than was built up thru 
years of earnest effort. 

No advertiser of standing would think 
of risking his most valuable asset by mak- 
ing a false r= even careless statement. 

vertisi in important publica- 
tions usually ‘ea checked and re-checked to 
insure absolute accuracy. 

Nothing creates more trouble in a large 
organization than an error in some adver- 
tisement. Even firms of the highest stand- 
ing have found that a wholly unintentional 
error may do great harm. 

This may be understood easily if you 
ean visualize more than a millicn people 
reading that single advertisement. Pre- 
paring copy for publications like Successful 
Farming 1s the most exacting kind of work. 
Words must be chosen with the greatest 
care. Every statement must he so clear 
that it cannot be misunderstood. 

A product may be perfect but the vol- 
ume of sales depends entirely upon 7 
ting that information into the hands of 
possible users. Advertising carries the 
trademark and the story of worthy prod- 
ucts into millions of homes every month. 
It is the cheapest and most effective 
method of spreading information—of cre- 
ating good-will. 

Rightly prepared and timed, advertising 
is a tremendous factor in securing the 
volume of business that is essential to 
large-scale operations, where low-cost pro- 
duction more than absorbs the expense of 
the advertising. That is why advertised 
goods are generally known to offer the best 


value. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 








GUARANTEE OF 0 ee 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in ——~ 
cessful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
ern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 
sny other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 


A. Successful F: 


tee covers the manufacturers’ 


) hte Dengeay any meee Bes yep 

Pe your banks and guarantee his 

dol orth of advertising each month be- 
—! th to 

you buy of 


readers. Our guaran’ 
lers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- Stars Gerpuaens ores ona we a0 not guarantes the 
bankrupt. advertisement refer to this 


‘uction V4 the advertiser into the homes of our [riends 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


debts of an honest 
guarantee. 


When you answer an 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


year for 25 oa een subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for payebte tn 
ents. Single copies, 5 centa. Thaies to acbocriters 


rid te every 
tion. Ary time you're not satisfied, just say 80 
our suhsertptt tions will be be cheerfully: 
_, Renewal.—The date on the address label of ct 
he subscription is and is the subscriber's recei 


‘cluding the month of the year indicated on — iabel. 
ot changed upon receipt of the second paper after 


advance. One 
Hee $B "Susteshut Paring 
to subscribers in the aoe zone, one year for 75 oy F 


payment of ~tX1, oi | 


» paper is pal for v9 and 
paper is or and 
r the la! Entered at the 

This issue is copyrighted, 


renewals always order exactly 
iow to Remit.-Send money b by 
tee of satis- or registered letter. Stam 
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the money you have paid 
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—“ Whata Difference the 
Fordson Makes! 


When the weather is hot and the grain 
fast ripening, then Fordson owners fully 
appreciate the value of tractor power. 


Many more acres harvested in a day than 
was possible in the old way—a big saving in 
hired help, in time, and in effort. 


Belted to a separator, Fordson power 
makes threshing much easier. No delays— 
the whole job cleanly done and the grain 
ready for market. 


Every farm task is performed with dis- 


ge j 
a. 











patch when the Fordson is put to work. 
Its cost is forgotten in the face of its 
splendid, satisfying performance. 





Let the nearest authorized Ford dealer 
give you a practical demonstration of 
Fordson on your own land. 


Fora otor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 











Ford trucks haul the bushels to market. i : Or ds ONY 





Thresh the grain at just the right time with Fordson power, 
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Is the Corn Plow Being Overworked? 
Using It Too Often Boosts Production Costs 


By KIRK FOX 


ORN requires more man and horse labor than any of 
the common farm crops with the exception of pota- 
toes. Furthermore, about one-fourth of this labor is 

spent in corn plowing. Any attempt to produce corn more 
cheaply calls, therefore, for a careful consideration of the 
possibilities of reducing the time spent on the corn plow. 
efore the days of alfalfa, June clover and early oats, corn 
plcwing did not seriously crowd other work. Then it was 
considered a sure indication of good farming for a man to 
go thru his corn more times than his neighbors. 

Three factors have been largely responsible during re- 
cent years for a change in attitude toward frequent culti- 
vations. An earlier haying and harvest season competes 
for the labor formerly spent in the corn. Cost-of-production 
figures show in a striking way how an extra cultivation in- 
creases the total cost of the crop. For example, one farm 
in Cottonwood county, Minnesota, showed among the low- 
est in that section in man labor required for single cultiva- 
tions of one acre but the large number of cultivations, 4.84, 
brought the total re- 
quirement for cultivat- 


in a well prepared seed bed which received three shallow 
cultivations. When the ground was neither plowed or cul- 
tivated but the weeds kept down by scraping with a hoe, 
the yield dropped to 35.2 bushels. Weeds allowed to grow 
unmolested reduced the crop to 7.4 bushels per acre on land 
that had been well prepared. A similar field allowed to go 
to weeds was irrigated to show whether the loss of moisture 
thru the weeds was responsible for the reduced yield. For 
a five-year average an increase of Only five bushels per acre 
annually was obtained, thus proving that weed damage 
results from loss of available plant food and shading rather 
than loss of soil moisture. 


URING the five-year period from 1916 to 1921 the 
Illinois experiment station again tested the early work 

on corn cultivation. A study was made of the effect upon 
the corn yield of weeds growing unmolested; of surface 
scraping to kill weeds without the formation of a dust 
mulch and of shallow cultivation with blade or shovel cul- 
tivator. The average 

depth of the cultivations 





ing up among the high- 
The third factor 
is been a growing con- 
viction among farmers 
id experiment station 
en that much useless 
work was being done. 
Perhaps it would be 
re fair to say that the 
idea of useless cultiva- 
tion has beecomé more 
pular with the majori- 





was about one to one 
and one-half inches for 
blades and two to three 
inches for shovels. The 
average yields from un- 
fertilized plots that were 
scraped and cultivated 
showed no significant 
differences, thus indi- 
cating that the greatest 
value of cultivation with 
either blades or shovels 
is to eradicate weeds. 





ty only in recent years. 
\s far back as 1888 ex- 
periments were started 
t the Illinois station to 
etermine the value of cultivation and its best depth and 
requency; also the effects of root pruning. In 1893 from 
ese experiments it was concluded that ‘there seems to 
no advantage in cultivating more frequently than is 
necessary to destroy weeds and keep the ground moderately 
porous; that shallow cultivation has never failed to produce 
increase in yield over that of deep cultivation. And that 
t pruning has never failed to reduce the yield in a marked 
cree.” These findings were quite contrary to popular 
ief at that time. 


[’ 1906 and 1907 another series of experiments was be- 

gun in Illinois to test the earlier work and to obtain 

ng other things information on the damage done from 

wing weeds to grow and the value of seed bed prepara- 

The soil was a brown silt loam. A nine-year average 

wed that the highest yield was made in the field that 

‘s plowed and a good seed bed prepared. The weeds were 

pt down by scraping with a hoe. No cultivating was 
ne. The yield was 48.7 bushels per acre. 

A yield of 44.8 bushels was obtained from corn planted 


The principal purpose of corn plowing is to destroy weeds 


When fertilized, cul- 
tivated plots produced 
an average of 2.5 to 3.9 
bushels an acre more than the fertilized and scraped plots. 
No great importance can be attached to these small differ- 
ences. They lead the investigators, D. C. Wimer and M. B. 
Horland, to suggest the wt that the corn plant, 
when grown on a heavily fertilized soil, is less dependent 
upon the natural fertility of the surface soil or perhaps has 
greater power of recovery from root injury caused by cul- 
tivation. 

Because corn plants use such an enormous quantity of 
water, there is a very general belief that it is quite necessary 
to keep the corn plows going to save moisture regardless of 
weed growth. Except in the case of soils which crack badly 
when drying, the need for cultivation seems to be no greater 
in dry than wet years; it may, in fact, be less in the light of 
the Illinois tests. The principal purpose and greatest value 
of corn cultivation on brown silt loam is weed destruction 
conclude the Illinois men. The depth and frequency of 
cultivation of corn should be determined by the weed 
growth. Proper cultivation should kill the weeds with a 
minimum of injury to the corn roots. 

The results obtained at the (Continued on page 28 
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The Law of the Soil 


HE farmer knows that man cannot get out of the 
ground what he does not put there by seed and 

labor. This is the law of the soil. And on this basic 

principle, Goodrich Tires are manufactured. 









We put in the material and we put in the work. 
Nothing is skimped, nothing is overlooked. Care, 
effort, knowledge, and experience —an experience 
‘“c * which comes from more than a half-century of manu- 

Best m the facturing rubber goods—team together to produce 


value—value that is made right, from the beginning 
to the end, because it is produced right, and mar. 
keted right. 














They are the economical purchase both in the origi- 
nal price,and in the final rounding out of performance. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: The Be F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto 


- Goodrich Tires 
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The Government Cuts Down Expenditures 
Some Results of the Budget Law 


By ALSON SECOR 


VER since the war I have been tempted to tell the 
story of extravagance and waste that became a 
national scandal at the close of the war. But it 

would have been as oil to feed the flames of radical agitators. 
\ll the people were on a wild spree of inflated prosperity 
ind they were not ready to take it as a lesson in good gov- 
rnment. Now that we have sobered down, had some of 
e scandals aired in court, and been hit by deflated cur- 
‘ency and increased taxes until it hurt, we do not need any 
more scandal. 

It is a-pleasure to tell a very different story, for it may 
, good. If it does not, then somebody is asleep at the job. 
f a department of government that goes in the hole over 
en million dollars a year gives heed now to saving fourteen 
en-thousandths of a cent in looking out for its legitimate 
neome, it may be a lesson to local public officers who have 
‘ss to spend and a greater opportunity to save the tax- 
sayer’s money. For four years the govern- 
ment has been operating under a budget sys- 
tem. It is really just beginning to get under 
way. You know how every government de- 
partment became over-loaded with em- 
ployees during the war. 


OW they did hate to let go of soft jobs 

at fat salaries! But it was such a scan- 

dal that something had to be done. Every- 

body opposed the budget system in practice 

if it hit him, but was for it in theory. So it 

took quite a while to in to make a show- 

ing. President Harding backed it and Presi- 

dent Coolidge has given it his most earnest 

support. Economy in government affairs 
has become his slogan. 

It took $5,115,927,689 to run the federal 
government in 1921. Speaking at the gov- 
ernment’s business association meeting Jan- 
uarv 26th this year, President Coolidge 
said, “It is estimated that we will spend this fiscal year 
$3,534,000,000. This will show a reduction in our expendi- 
tures of $2,004,000,000. The four years will show a reduc- 
tion in the publie debt of approximately $3,198,000,000. 
This means a reduction in the annual interest from $999,- 
(00,000 to $865,000,000, a saving of $134,000,000 each 
year. In the same period the people have been benefited 
by a material reduction in taxes of about $2,000,000,000 

early.” Later he tells these government officials that 
“Every dollar that is saved by careful administration adds 
to the amount by which taxes may be reduced in the future. 
It is practical economy which I have in mind and which we 
inust practice. I had rather talk of saving pennies and 
save them, than theorize in millions and save nothing.” 

There is a good mark for your county, township and 
chool officers to aim at. If the president can get the idea of 
economy across to public servants spending over three 








Return old stub to get a new pencil 








‘lion dollars a year of our tax money so that the post 
‘lice department will report a saving of fourteen ten- 
usandths of a cent on each of 3,132 pieces of mail trying 
get by in one city without sufficient postage, then maybe 
ir supervisors or school directors will see if they can 
e some nickels and dimes that pass thru their fingers. 
t to show that this is not parsimonious, penny-wise and 
ind-foolish saving that has shrunk the national budget 
r two billion dollars in four years I will give a few in- 
neces of how it is done. 
(nique in national affairs is the organization of our pub- 
ervants into what they call the Government’s Business 
sociations. There are eighty-six of these organizations 
ruout the nation. They meet regularly to discuss ways 
( means of conducting the nation’s business more eco- 


nically, This is the first time we, the 115,000,000 stock- 





They cut out the blue stripe 


holders in this government, ever had anyone sitting in a 
directors’ meeting to look after the economy of government 
expenditures. The president has always had his cabinet, 
a sort of executive committee, but each was out to get all 
he could for his department, so expenditures grew. Now we 
have a budget, a director of the budget, and these govern- 
ment business associations cooperating to cut down our 
taxes. 

It would be a fine thing if the county supervisors or com- 
missioners would sit in frequently with all the county officers 
and plan ways whereby they could cut expenses. Maybe 
the saving will not be great but let it be something. The 
federal budget director had to reduce the $5,115,927,689.30 
expenditure of 1921. Not counting debt reduction he 
brought the expenditure down to $3,372,607 899.84 in 1922, 
That was a cut of $1,743,000,000 but not to the mark they 
had set of three ~billion. The 1923 expenditure 
was $3,294,627,529.16, and in 1924 it 
was $3,048,677,965.34. So you see it takes 
time to get the spirit of cooperation in a 
campaign of reducing the tax burden. 
Everybody has to get in the game. General 
Lord, director of the budget, and President 
Coolidge, have made it a big game, and they 
play it hard. The director told the men to 
“begin with the little things and end with 
the big things. Travel less, buy less, ship 
less, build less, employ less, print less, use 
less, waste nothing.” 

There’s a blue stripe in every mail bag. 
Why? Nobody knew. It costs a cent a yard 
to put it in the canvas, and reduces the value 
of the’ canvas scrap when it ceases to be a 
mail bag. It was taken out of new mail bag 
canvas and the government saves $49,000 
a-year. By taking stock of materials on 
hand and turning them from departments 
where not needed into departments where 
they can be used there was a saving of $2,763,000. By 
loaning a truck from the bureau of public roads to the 
veterans’ bureau while one of their trucks was laid up for 
repairs they saved $25. By loaning six typewriters from 
the veterans’ bureau to the revenue department for two 
months they saved $60 rental. 


B* saving and selling waste paper, metal scrap, old rub- 
ber, canvas, empty barrels and hundreds of odds and 
ends of no value to keep, the government profited $287,- 
966.30 in a year. String and wrapping paper are saved to 
use again. In the government printing office they made a 
saving of $1,000 a year in old twine alone. Every shipping 
container is saved and used again where needed. Obsolete 
forms and circulars are made into scratch pads. This saves 
buying them. They used to take ice for cooling the drinking 
water in winter. They cut that out and save about $500 
a year. By discontinuing the use of paper drinking cups at 
the New York chemistry station and issuing individual 
drinking glasses they are saving $98 a year. The forest 
service is installing drinking fountains to do away with 
cups and ice at a saving. 

The budget bureau takes the premium for strict economy. 
Only one pencil is issued at a time and in order to get an- 
other the old stub has to be returned. The report says, 
“the results justify the practice. Our item of expense for 
pencils is materially less.”” What a roar would go up among 
county officers if the county board issued such a drastic 
edict of economy in behalf of the taxpayers! In the printing 
office where they use rags to wipe the ink rollers and presses 
they have saved $1,160 a year by washing these instead of 
buying new for each clean up. They were using 60,000 bars 
of soap in their wash rooms a year. By putting in liquid 
soap a saving of $1,079 was made. That is clean saving! 

It costs a lot of money to support our navy but the bud- 
get has resulted in looking after saving the smaller as well 
as the larger sums. By salvaging tools and shop equipment 
from dismantled plants they saved $183,140 in one year 
which it would have cost to buy needed new equipment of 
this nature. By changing the manu- (Continued on page 49 
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FOREST FORETHOUGHT 

T has taken great effort to get this nation to see that we 

can not ruthlessly cut off our timber supply and have 

timber for the near or distant future. We never adopt 
economies in any line until forced to do so. Our fathers 
built their homes and barns and their fences of walnut, 
oak and other woods that now are expensive as furniture 
materials and, interior finish. 

The consumption of timber for paper pulp alone will 
soon strip us bare of trees if allowed to go on. True, most of 
the pulp wood now comes from Canada, but that source 
caMnot last so very long unless a cheap substitute for wood 
can be found in paper making. 

There are large areas where nature planted trees. They 
are unfit for other uses. Yet they have been left bare to 
wash away in their nakedness, or land men have sold the 
cut-over land for agricultural purposes. As such, much of it 
can be nothing but disappointment. We surely have greater 
need for forests than for additional farm land at present. 
Only by constant agitation can we establish a forest policy 
in this country. Europe has had to adopt such a policy. 
Reforestation is gaining as a national need. It should be 
encouraged not only for the great forest regions but for 
every farm. The farm woodlots of America can be better 
cared for than in the past and the threatened shortage of 
timber to a large extent averted. 


CELEBRATE JULY FOURTH 


FTE American farm bureau federation is planning for a 

big farm bureau fourth of July celebration by every 
local bureau in the country. They are urging that the cele- 
bration be first patriotic, and then an occasion for com- 
munity reunion and inspiration for, after all, it is the home 
spirit that makes a country great. 

This is indeed a laudable effort. None are more appre- 
ciative of the citizenship enjoyed in this country than the 
farmers. Nobody is less tainted with unpatriotic reading 
matter and speeches than the rural folk. They have been 
the backbone of this republic éver since the midnight ride 
of Paul Revere called upon the farmers to arm for freedom. 

May this fourth of July be the greatest event of its kind 
up to this date. Patriotism knows no class distinction, no 
class consciousness. Farmers and townsmen should cele- 
brate together for they must vote together and fight to- 
gether, if need be, to uphold our high ideals. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 

HE wartime change of clock in order to “save’’ day- 

light is still with us in spots. It does not have the uni- 
versal acceptance it did at first yet in some cities and states 
it still prevails during the spring and summer months. Con- 
tenders for it argue that it saves daylight, as if it made more 
hours of labor. In reality, proponents want an extra hour 
in the late afternoon for recreation, not for more labor. 

It certainly results in confusion to have some localities 
using any other than standard time. We see no reason for 
changing clocks. It does not fool anybody. It does not 
lengthen the day. It starts the business and labor day an 
hour earlier and closes it an hour earlier but the same pur- 
pose accomplished by determining, as we do here 
at Successful Farming, to begin work earlier from about 
the first of May to the first of October. This plan does not 
change any clocks or disturb those who want to observe 
other working hours. 

There are distinct disadvantages in setting the clock 
ahead besides the confusion of time in travel. It spoils an 
hour instead of saving it for. most farm work done by the 
day. The farmers cannot make profitable use of an extra 
hour in the morning, tho they could of an extra hour at 
evening. The small school children are apt to lose a needed 
hour of sleep because they must get up an hour earlier and 
will not go to bed an hour earlier on account of daylight. 
We should avoid all that unnecessarily develops section- 
alism, which this custom surely does, 


can be 





OUR RADIO CONFERENCE 


[* the closing days of April the Meredith Publications 
put on a radio conference in a hope that somehow a 
better understanding of farmer radio needs may be acquired 
by the radio manufacturers and merchants and the broad- 
casting stations. It was a choice group that for three days 
and nights discussed with all seriousness every_phase of 
this important question. Out of it have come some very 
definite convictions. 

First, that the farmers have greater need for the radio 
than any other part of our population. It brings to them 
definite money-making information that can reach them 
in no other way. It dissipates the isolation of the farm by 
bringing the best lectures and music into the farm home. 

Second, that the farmer should have a radio that will give 
him sufficient volume for a loud speaker and sufficient dis- 
tance to give stations outside the actual need for market 
news and weather reports. He wants to enjoy the same fine 
entertainments put on by the large broadcasting stations 
that the city users enjoy. He wants what he wants when 
he wants it, To get this volume and distance the three tube 
set is about the minimum. Many are buying the five tube 
sets and getting csdiies watideating from them than city 
users from the same size. 

We could fill pages quoting statements of farmers who 
have saved over and over again the cost of their radios by 
takitig advantage of market reports and weather warnings 
given over theradio. Wecould fill pages with quotations of 
those who praise the radio for its entertainment. 

It has come as a great blessing to farmers. It is worth 
the cost and those who have a good set will bear us out in 
this statement. It is the greatest wonder of the age, as well 
as the most valuable recent acquisition for the farm. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS GET HELP 


HE Purnell bill became a law and the experiment sta- 

tions will benefit $20,000 each this coming fiscal year, 
and will have an increase each year of $10,000 until by 
1930 they will each receive $60,000. They will now be able 
to undertake investigations in economics and social life 
in the open country as well as in production and marketing 
which heretofore have not réceived sufficient attention be- 
cause of lack of funds. 

While each farm must of necessity be an individual ex- 
periment station in production, there must be the scientific 
investigations which are financed by the government in 
order to get at causes and effects common to many. The 
state experiment stations have established confidence in 
their data. It takes years of patient and painstaking re- 
search to discover truth and error. There is seldom any- 
thing sensational about their findings but they are essential. 
No one but trained scientists can carry on that unbiased 
research work so much needed to sift the grains of truth 
from the chaff of error. 


TRANSPORTATION POLICY NEEDED 

UST as we need to develop a national agricultural policy 

so do we as emphatically need to develop a national 
transportation policy. The people have taken whatever 
system has best served them and no doubt that personal 
interest will’continue to determine the question. 

The government early got back of canals and railroads, 
and has continued to foster water transportation at tre- 
mendous expense, and, of course, the government has con- 
structed the highways, so there is no lack of a government 
policy of encouraging any and all means of transportation. 
However, there is no national poliey so far as the patrons 
of transportation are concerned. Americans would as soon 
use foreign ships as our own idle government fleet if thereby 
they could save a few dollars. Our people would as soon 
use a bus service as to use the railroads which during part 
of the winter season at least seem able to serve the public 
with greater certainty, safety and comfort. They get bet- 
ter service out of buses when buses can run but nobody 
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seems to care if the trains, thru lack of patronage, must 
be abandoned and not come to their rescue in bad weather. 

The railroads have done their best in the past to kill off 
river and canal transportation. Now there is a swing of 
interest back to boats for freighting, with conditions so 
uncertain that men hesitate to put money into barges. 

Just how long the ga#pline supply will hold out at a price 
we can afford to pay for transportation power has never 
been brought to our attention. If a shortage occurs, then 
we must revive our abandoned railroads. On the other 
hand, electrification will no doubt result. We are moving 
so fast in scientific development no one dares predict what 
we will do for transportation in even the next twenty years. 
We are in a state of chaos in regard to transportation as 
we are in regard to our timber supply and our water power 
development. Being a republic we do not act for the com- 
mon good. We are too individualistic to formulate national 
policies on any question. 

We will talk about it for perhaps another quarter cen- 
tury and not do anything about it until driven to it by 
necessity. Conservation needs attention along many lines. 
We are a nation of “resolutionizers” for we are a nation 
of conventions. All of which gets us nowhere in action. 


FARM FIRE LOSSES 


Te national board of fire insurance companies finds that 
every day in the year there is an average fire loss on farms 
of over $76,000. Most of this loss is needless. A too large 
amount is not covered by insurance. 

The greatest loss to farm property is by lightning. There 
is an annual loss of over four million dollars by this pre- 
ventable cause. Good lightning rods will insure against 
this loss. Grounded fences will stop most of the loss of 
livestock by lightning. 

The next hazard is defective chimneys. They cause a loss 
of nearly four million dollars a year. An agent says that of 
550 chimneys he has inspected, 30 percent are unsafe be- 
cause of poor mortar or cracked chimneys. All chimneys 
should be laid in cement mortar so that the elements or 
birds cannot destroy it and cause leaks for sparks to come 
thru. All chimneys should be lined with fire clay tile. 
Never should brick be laid on edge in chimney construction. 
You must build for safety against wind racking the house 
and cracking the flue; against settling of the chimney, and 
against that time when the flue burns out and gets fearfully 
hot. Every chimney needs a cement cap so the flue cannot 
crack open. 

Sparks on roofs take $1,618,892 loss a year on the farms. 
It is a needless waste. The next hazard is smoking and 
matches. These take over $1,400,000 a year of farm proper- 
ty. There is no fire department to call when the c sol 
set fire to something in playing with matches, or if rats or 
—— -—_ them into holes and light them by gnawing at 
the heads. 

Speaking of fire departments, each farm family needs to 
have its own fire fighting equipment. The water bucket is 
often empty, and there may be no hose water supply at all. 
Small fire extinguishers are quite efficient in checking a 
just starting. That is when all fires need attention. 

Your insurance policy may not cover enough values, or 
may have lapsed. How about your lightning rods, your 
chimneys, and your roofs? Preventives are cheap insurance. 


THE LONG AND SHORT HAUL CONTROVERSY 


HE Gooding bill that was before the last congress was 
defeated. But it may rise again. So think whether it 
would be a good thing or not. 

The Esch-Cummins transportation act of 1920 gives to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to make 
rates in the interests of all concerned. Such rates cannot 
suit any particular class or locality. Such rates are a com- 
promise in an attempt to serve the transportation interests 
of the nation as a whole. 

The Gooding bill would take that power away from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and give congress the 
rate-making power in one particular instance, creating by 

iw a rate for short hauls equal to the rate over the same 
road for long hauls. This sort of rate making would undo 
all the good that has come from having an unbiased, dis- 
interested commission sit in judgment on rates after hearing 
all sides of the arguments. 

We saw the harm to agriculture and industry which re- 
sulted from a flat rate raise during the war. It left sections 
of our agricultural territory without an outlet for farm 
products. It left factories with no way to get raw materials 


or ship finished products in competition with other factories 
more favorably located. Nothing eould have been worse 
than a flat raise in rates. 

Rates are made by slow process of developing population 
or industry. Anyone with power to make rates can ruin 
cities or whole sections of our country, or build up any 
section, or city. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
never shown any tendency toward being so foolish or 
short-sighted. If left alone it will do better by all interests 
than if they are hand tied by any law such as the Gooding 
bill proposed. The long haul at a lower rate than the short 
hauls on the same road in some instances is as essential to 
the best interests of all as anything in rate making. Our 
transcontinental railways from January to November, 1923, 
hauled 16,958 carloads of freight to the Pacific coast and 
43,483 loads east, thus 27,425 cars had to be hauled across 
the continent empty. During July, August and September, 
1921, there were shipped from Atlantic ports to Pacific 
ports thru the Panama canal 257,813 tons. Same months 
1923, 1,042,558 tons or 404 percent increase in two years. 
It is also essential that the coastal rates by boat thru the 
Panama canal be under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission so that all interests of transportation be conserved. 

A rate war between different railroads; between railroads 
and water routes; between either of these and the highway 
freighting systems, or by airplane when that time comes, is 
detrimental to all concerned. Every service has its place, 
and it should be at a fair profit. Somebody who knows rate 
making and who has no selfish interest to promote should 
formulate and enforce all rates between competing interests. 
If this is not done we will develop a nation of little state 


nations like in Europe, each selfishly striving for supremacy: 


gained by favorable transportation rates. 


COMBATING RURAL THIEVES 


CLARK county, Ohio, had its share of loss of chickens 
and other farm property by thieves. When they got 
tired of it, the farm ons called a public meeting in the 
courthouse and out of it came the Clark County Protective 
Association. Maybe some other locality needs such an 
organized police force to stop thieving, until a state police 
system is adopted. 

The organization has a prominent farmer at its head. The 
county has ten townships and each is a unit with a chair- 
man, secretary and treasurer. Each township also has four 
good farmers appointed deputy sheriffs by the county 
sheriff. Over these deputies is one of the county deputies 
who is paid by the county. He is field marshal, as it were, 
of this rural police force. 

Each deputy gives regular $1,000 bond and has permission 
to carry arms. They confine their work to catching or de- 
tecting depredations against farm property. They are 
subject to call day or night, if any thieving is reported. 

e board of directors of the protective association con- 
sists of the three elected officers and the chairmen of the 
township units. It is up to them to work out a plan of com- 
pensating the deputies, probably on a mileage basis and 
time basis of actual service. Their bills are subject to the 
scrutiny of the board. Each unit raises money in its town- 
ship. This is turned in to the county association to be spent 
for rewards and such deputy pay as they may agree upon. 

With the farm bureau back of it, and also the county 
sheriff, it is expected that there will be 4ess stealing in that 
county. In fact, the publicity given it in the press, and the 
arrest of the leader of a chicken thief gang, has caused a halt 
in thieving in Clark county. They realize that the 
crganization must function all the time to stop thieving. 


MENTAL HOUSE CLEANING 


T takes a move or a fire to show us how much stuff there 
is in a home that is little else than junk. The women dis- 
cover at house-cleaning time that there is quite an ac- 
cumulation which each member of the family has saved 
and which will never be used again, but becomes a nuisance 
and hindrance as it lies around. Some housekeepers have 
the nerve to burn a lot of this trash. 

In the minds of each of us are a lot of old ideas that we 
have saved, but which are entirely out of date. We treasure 
them as we would old keepsakes. It is because we treasure 
them we are unable to put them in the discard. We never 
forget anything, but we can place the stamp of disapproval 
upon an idéa so that it will remain beyond the power of 
recall. The old saying that wise men change their minds 
but fools never is another way of saying that wise men clean 
house mentally, 
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ENDING the official publication of the result of the 

investigation of trading on the grain exchange, the 
department of agriculture and official Washington 
are maintaining judicious silence as to the findings of the 
department's sleuths. The books of the bie graim houses 
in Chicago bave been examined and it ‘s understood that 
the inquiry is to be one of the most exhaustive in the his- 
tory of future trading. Large transactions between New 
York and Chicago are now being looked into as the final 
phase of the inquiry. The May dealings have been the 
special object of the government's investigators. The find- 
ings are expected to be made public about May 15th. 


Indications of Tariff Policy 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has once again indicated that 

he is not disposed to make the difference of production 
cost at home and abroad the sole basis for action under the 
flexible clauses of the tariff act. The tariff commission re- 
cently made two recommendations for the adjustment of 
the rate on linseed oil which the Fordney-McCumber act 
fixed at 3.3 cents per pound or 24.75 cents per gallon. The 
recommendations were for 20cents and 18 cents,respectively, 
per gallon. Instead of acting on the recommendations, the 
president, as in the case of the sugar duty, referred the 
matter to the department of agriculture and has asked for 
a report on the relation between the production of linseed 
oil and the growing of flax in this country and the probable 
general effect upon agriculture as a whole of the lowering 
of the rate on linseed oil. 

Altho there has been no announcement of general policy 
in the matter, the action of the chief executive in these two 
instances clearly indicates that he is primarily interested in 
the effect of the tariff on the development of agriculture. 


Packers Decree Suspended 


HE decree of February 27, 1920, under which the packers 

released ninety percent of their holdings in the pro- 
vision business, except as it related to meat, was suspended 
a few days ago under an order signed by the equity court 
here. The decree yas put into effect following a vigorous 
campaign by the department of justice to prevent a food 
monopoly by the big five packers. In suspending the decree, 
the court took the position that the department of justice 
which forced consent to the decree failed to take into con- 
sideration the property rights of growers and producers 
whose products were marketed by the packers. As a result 
of the suspension, it will now be necessary for the depart- 
ment of justice to prove the packers guilty of violation of 
the anti-trust law in order to force them to limit their 
activities, 


Twelve Percent Income Tax Cut Hinted 
Stine ATES by officials of the treasury department in- 


dicate that a twelve percent reduction in income taxes 
may be possible as the next step in lifting the federal tax 
burden. This figure, which would mean a slashing of 
$200,000,000 of the public bill, issuggested on the basis of 
an incomplete analysis of returns on income taxes under the 
present law, as shown in the March or first quarterly in- 
stallment. The first indication that another cut was pos- 
sible came when this installment exceeded the treasury 


estimate, made last summer, by about $8.000,000. It 
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would accord with the wishes of the treasury to apply the 
prospective reduction to middle-class incomes such as the 
$25,000 to $200,000 class—but whether sentiment in con- 
gress will support this view is a very different matter. 


World Trade Back on Gold Basis 


HE yellow metal as the basis of tradé and the guarantee 

of world stability is once more coming into its own 
Eighty to ninety percent of the world’s trade, amounting 
to some forty-five billions of dollars, has now been put on 
a gold basis as a result of the action of Great Britain in 
going back to the gold standard. Secretary Hoover sees 
in the restoration of the gold standard a guarantee for 
more stability in international trade and finance. ~‘The 
general effect will be favorable to international trade,’ he 
said, “in that much of the speculation and uncertainty 
existing under fluctuating currency will be removed.” 


Birth Rate and Infant Mortality 


CCORDING to the survey just made public by the 
bureau of census, the rate of increase of the nation’s 
population by birth was considerfibly greater in 1924 than 
in 1923. The increase of last year was .2 per thousand or 
22.3 per thousand in 1923 as compared with 22.5 per thou- 
sand in 1924. The death rate decreased from 12.4 to 11.9 
per thousand. Only in three of the states were increases 
in infant mortality shown, the lowest mortality being for 
the rural districts of Nebraska and the highest for the urban 
district of South Carolina. 


Bad Roads Are Costly 


HE relation of good roads to land values and the 

marketing of produce was one of the questions taken up 
by the annual convention here of the managers of clubs 
affiliated with the American Automobile Association. A 
feature of the discussion was the production of figures to 
show that the farms of the United States are losing 
annually $250,000,000 on account of inaccessibility to the 
market of their products at certain times of the year due 
to bad road conditions. 


Federal Trade Commission Adopts New Method 


OR many years back the federal trade commission has 

been the stormy petrel of the administrative depart- 
ments and boards in Washington. Business in the main 
regarded it as an inquisitorial body while the more radical 
elements particularly in congress regarded it as the pro- 
tector of the public interest. Ever since he entered the 
White House, President Coolidge has been displeased with 
the commission’s method of procedure and two changes 
within its personnel this year now gives a majority of three 
reflecting the views of the president as to the function of 
the body. Assucance has been given that. the commission 
will act hereafter only in cases involving “the public inter- 
est.” It will leave wrathful competitors to take their private 
quarrels into the courts; it will give a hearing before giving 
publicity to charges and offenders will be permitted to 
“take the pledge’ whenever an abuse can be remedied in 
that way. It is a new venue with a sweeping declaration of 
policy—and for the moment at least business appears to 
hail the change. 
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Ohio river harbor at Cairo, Illinois, showing Federal barge line terminal and tow boat 
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The Wonders That Lie Close to Home 


How a Farm Family Spent Four Days 


By MRS. CLAIRE McGLUMPHY 
Second Prize Article in Successful Farming Trip Contest 2 


EVERAL months have already passed but the joys of 
our little trip in the summer of 1924 remain as vivid 
as tho it were but a week ago we lightly packed our 

grips and started out on our quest for the trail’s end, which 
in our case was the Ohio river. Often when I stoop to 
sweep a little pile of dirt into a dustpan, I am, in fancy, 
again bending over a tiny, joyous stream of water. Often 
when I pause at sunset to gaze out across the fields, I seem 
to see a far-flung scene of foothills that are nearly mountains, 
tumbling upon each other in glorious curves and shaded 
from sunny tops to deepest recessed gloom. And in the full 
of the moon shall I ever forget its reflected light as it 
danced on the broad Ohio? < 

We didn’t have a long trip, only four days away from 
home, but we watched our chance and when a little lull 
in the work came along, we turned the horses into the pas- 
ture, hired a neighbor to feed the chickens, milk the cows 
and pour all the milk out to the pigs. I packed'‘a couple of 
grips with a few necessary things and we were ready to go. 
I intended to take a few cooking utensils and a camp stove 
but hubby vetoed that. He said that it was to be my vaca- 
tion as well as his and son’s and that if I were to have to 
cook just the same, I wouldn’t be having my rest. Since 
we were to be gone only four days and the expense couldn’t 
be very great in that time, I was glad to agree and we all 
started out, carefree and 
inburdened, resolved to 
leave all anxiety behind us. 
We well knew that our 
seeming cares and trials 
would wait for us and that 
we would be all the more 
able to meet them if we ran 
away from them for a 
breath. 

Our part of the country, 
our little world, is a plain. 
We are accustomed to level 
stretches with only a hill or 
two, but by noon the 
scenery had changed to 
rolling land and rapid! 
progressed into hills whi 
are said to be foothills of 
the Ozark mountains. But 
to our surprised and won- 
lering vision they seemed 
the very mountains themselves. Indeed they possessed all 
‘he beauty of mountain scenery, wooded peaks and cleared 
nes, some topped with residences and some rounded with 
rdered rows of orchard trees, billowing far, all in varying 

iades of light and darkness. Here a great rock deanna 

eer fifty feet, there a waterfall, and rocks, rocks every- 
Where. And all this only a few hours’ ride from home! 
{nd in the heart of this mountainous country, Union 


county, lay Illinois’ leading vegetable growing community. 


‘ught there lay our first lesson. We have a way around here 
{ saying of hilly land: “It is only fit for pasture.” But 





There’s a thrill to a night in the open 


there in Union county those great high, steep hills nourished 
many a large field of rhubarb, asparagus, strawberries and 
sweet potatoes. They have a special climate there and they 
have made of the hills a great asset. We were told that 
about a carload of vegetables a day is shipped out of Cobden 
to the Chicago market where because of high quality and 
earliness good prices are always received. There we had a 
conciete example of how obstacles may often be turned 
into opportunities if handled in the right way. Cultivation 
and spraying are more difficult in the hills, it is harder to 
haul to market and yet these people were making large 
profits from fruit and vegetable growing. Why, then, 
should we murmur and find excuses who were blessed with 
level ground and just as good or better soil? Why, indeed! 

Carelessly walking beside a road somewhere near Alto 
Pass I was arrested by a glimpse and a gurgling sound of a 
little stream, which I had to push aside the brush to find. 
Then I dropped to my knees in delight. A tiny stream, 
crystal clear, not more than a foot across was rapidly run- 
ning, singing over stones in the shade. Here was no lazy, 
muddy, sluggish stream, such as our creeks, but a modest 
little rivulet all but hid from view, happily babbling and 
laughing over the stones that tried to obstruct its path. 
Another great lesson the brook brought—it was so happy, 
not sullen because it was meeting obstacles but joyously 
overcoming them; not ask- 
ing for attention, but ob- 
securely rippling its own 
pure way, in its destined 
flow. Should I complain 
over a rough and lonely 
path, and let the unthink- 
ing water proclaim the 
ever-presence of Divine 
Love nmtore than I? Never! 

By night we had reached 
Grand Chain on the Ohio 
river, and just to sit and 

over its restless 
reach was worth the trip. 
Ceaselessly, restlessly la- 
boring on, ever on, on its 
mysterious mission it 
seemed so alive— Bluffs 
and hills hung with Vir- 
ginia creeper walled its 
sides and almost I could 
see hostile Indian eyes searching from the tangled growth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Easter lived on the water’s edge in a house 
built high on stilts so that in the spring when the water is 
high the river could flow around them while they fished 
and traveled in boats without their household furniture 
being harmed. They make their living fishing and gathering 
clam shells. ; 

Here, too, the hills which our community so despises are 
farmed and the people doing splendidly at it, too. Staying 
very close at home, we get too “set” in our ideas to progress. 

Two days we spent in Grand (Continued on page 28 
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Birdseye Views of 


The Hero of the Dark Continent 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


June, 1925 


Distant Countries 





two trips around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed_the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 


thru more than thirty 








is a grave marking the last 
resting place of a humble 
man that is visited by ten 
times as many people today as 
visit the grave of Britain’s 
most famous king. It is the 
grave of David Livingstone. 
Before writing of the Belgian 
Congo, the Great Sahara <6" 
ert, or pon astern Africa, 

a glimpse of the life and work of the man ahs 
opened up the Dark Continent and whose influence is seen on 
every hand in that country today. 

One hundred and twelve years ago, in the highlands of Scot- 
land and in a home where poverty stalked like a giant, was born 
the baby boy who was destined to lift a continent from its old 
foundations an@turn the stream of its history from its old 
channel. Passing over twenty-eight years, we find this same 
personage, now a strong,young man, landing at Cape Colony. 

Livingstone first went seven hundred miles north to the 
home of Doctor Moffat, whose daughter he afterwards married. 
Determined to be a pioneer and to know the natives it was not 
long until he was hundreds of miles from any white man. Hav- 
ing studied medicine, he was able to help the suffering and 
before he had been in the country a year his influence and power 
were clearly seen among the wild tribes of the Dark Continent. 

The first station Livingstone opened 
was in the mountains of Mabotsa and 


| N Westminster Abbey there 


int to give 


I have suffered and quite takes 
away my strength. I wept over 
her who well deserved many 
tears. I loved her when I mar- 
ried her and the longer I lived 
with her I loved her the more. 
God pity the poor children, 
who were all tenderly attached 
to her; and I am left alone in 
the world by one whom I felt to be a part of myself.” 

Livingstone was lost to the world so long that ‘the entire 
civilized world became interested in him. So great was the 
interest in him in America that James Gordon Bennett of the 
New York Herald sent Henry M. Stanley a check for $10,000 
saying, “Use this and draw on me for $10,000 more if necessary; 
use that and draw on me for another $10,000; and still another 
if needed, but find Livingstone.” 

After a long, long search Stanley found Livingstone in th 
heart of Africa. His health had all but broken down. He had 
not seen a white man to cenverse with for six years. When the 
black man came running to Livingstone with the word, ‘An 
Englishman, an Englishman, I see him,’ it must have been 
wonderful, almost like an angel from heaven. When he saw the 
American flag at the head of a great caravan, little did the hero 
think that he himself was the object of the search. 

What wonderful news Stanley had to tell to the lost man! 
Livingstone had heard nothing of the terrible fate of France in 

losing Alsace-Lorraine (it was Novem- 
ber, 1871), of the laying of the Atlantic 





wild lions frequently created havoc 
among the people, killing their cattle 
and often the natives themselves. When 
Livingstone discovered the fact that 
when one of a troop of lions is killed the 
others leave that part of the country, 
he inspired them to undertake to kill 
one of these beasts. Under the leader- 
ship of this young missionary a com- 
pany was formed and at the hunt. Soon 
a lion was surrounded and, when Liv- 
ingstone fired, the beast dropped. At ly. 
once the rifle was reloaded but before 
this was entirely‘ finished the great 
beast made a tremendous bound and 
catching the hero by the shoulder, 
shook him as a terrier does a rat. 

The shock produced a stupor and 
altho conscious Livingstone declared 
that he felt no pain. The excited 
natives succeeded in killing the lion, 
however, and in a short time the mis- 
sionary had recovered from this ter- 


“Being absolutely fearless, of a 
friendly and genial disposition and 
having a great sympathetic heart, 
this man’s presence seemed to in- 
spire confidence among these black 
people and they treated him kind- 
Being able to often relieve 
their suffering his presence cast a 
spell over them and in less than 
one year he not only learned to 
talk to them but dozens of them 
were followers of the Savior he 
told them about.” 


cable, of the election of General Grant, 
and a hundred other things. It gave the 
missionary new life. His appetite re- 
turned and his health began to improve 
at once. 

Writing of Stanley afterwards, Liv- 
ingstone said, “He Jaid all he had at 
my service, divided his clothes into two 
heaps and presented one heap to me; 
then his medicine chest; then his goods 
and everything he had, and to coax my 
appetite he gften cooked dainty dishes 
with his own hands.”’ 

Stanley stayed with Livingstone four 
months and I want to record here what 
Stanley said about him. He said, “In 
1871 I went to him as prejudiced as the 
biggest atheist in London. I was out 
there away from a worldly world. | 
saw this solitary old man there, and 
asked myself, ‘Why on earth does he 
stop here?’ For months after we miet, 
I found myself listening to him, and 





rible efcounter and was about his 
work again. 

Someone has said, “Show kindness to the reckless opponents 
of Christianity on the bed of sickness and they will never become 
your personal enemies.”’ Livingstone demonstrated the truth 
of this statement hundreds of times. After his marriage he and 
his good wife went among the people like ministering angels. 

With his wife this man endured every hardship. They had 
many personal sorrows. When their little child passed into the 
great unseen, they told the natives that one of their family was 
now in heaven. Their love for these black people was genuine. 
In all the great missionary’s life there is nothing more tender 
or touching than his mourning for a great black chief who he- 
friended him and in a few days was taken ill and died. This 
shows the great generosity of his heart and gives an insight into 
his lofty character 

The great. missionary was not satisfied to stay in one place 
when there were millions of pe opk scattered thru the dark land 
Lord. In one of his many 


with no knowledge of the journeys 
he had thirty-one attacks of intermittent fever. When the story 
of the hardships, hunger, sickness, crossing swollen streams, 
delays and dangers in meeting hostile tribes and a thousand 


other trials was published, it made Livingstone’s name a house- 


hold word in both England and America. 


The most terrible blow to this great man was the death of 
his wife. For sixteen years they had gone hand in hand thru 
the wilds of the jungle sharing each other’s privations, anxieties 


t he | ist d Ly of the ir 50}0 urn toge ther came 
and she left him, the great 


and sufferings. But 
and when the last moment arrived 
heart of this hero was crushed 

As he wept by the bedside all other trials seemed as nothing 
“Tt is the first heavy stroke 


compared with this blow. He said, 





wondering at the old man’s cartying out 
all that was said in the bible. Little by 
little his sympathy for others became contagious; mine was 
awakened ; seeing his piety, his gentleness, his zeal, his earnest- 
ness, and how he went uietly about his business, I was con- 
verted by him, altho he had tried not to do it.” Mr. Bennett 
spent some $50,000 in the enterprise to find Livingstone and 
he counted that about the best money he ever expended. 

For thirty-three years Livingstone went up and down the 
jungles of Africa. He traveled 29,000 miles in the dark con- 
tinent. He opened up more than a million square miles of 
territory, before unknown to the white man. He discovered 
wonderful lakes and mighty rivers. He was the first white man 
to see the wonderful waterfall, described on this page a couple of 
months ago, and gave it the name of his queen, “‘Victoria Falls.” 
He would have loved to return to civilization with Stanley but 
could not leave the hordes of black people that he loved so well. 

Wherever he went he saw the terrible evils that were in- 
trenched in that dark land. Among the worst of these was 
slavery. He saw how civilization and heathenism worked to- 
gether in the slave trade. He gave this evil some tremendous 
blows. Like Lincoln, he hit this evil and hit it hard. One of the 
great objects of his later life was to put down the slave traffic. 

But the days of the end of his earthly sojourn were coming to 
a close and there were other tribes he wanted to reach. Worn 
by toil and fever the rugged hero moved on into the imterior. 
Again and again he was dvercome by weakness, hunger and 
suffering, but as soon as he gained a little strength he went on. 
He rode on a donkey until he fell to the ground exhausted. He 
was carried on for eight days when his sufferings were too great 
to continue. 


The kind-hearted, faithful servants (Continued on page 2? 
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ERADICATING HORSERADISH 

“How can I get rid of horseradish in my 
garden? I have so much of it that I can- 
not begin to use it and I would like to use 
this ground for something else.”—D. N., 
No. Dak. 

The only satisfactory method of getting 
rid of horseradish is to dig it out. This 
must be kept up persistently and every 
trace of it kept cut off. By keeping the 
above ground growth continually cut off, 
the roots become weakened and die thru 
the winter. 


CURING A HORSE OF CRIBBING 

Kindly inform me as to curing a bad 
cribber.—M. C. B., Lowa. 

Many plans for overcoming cribbing 
have been suggested, including smearing 
aloes or other bitters on mangers, hay 
racks, sides of stalls, and other fittings; 
feeding off the ground after removing 
mangers and fittings; muzzling; supplying 
salt for the horse to lick; and the use of a 
strap drawn tightly about the neck. All 
of these may fail to cure the confirmed 
cribber. It seems that idleness is the chief 
cause for the acquirement of the vice. 
Avoid the trouble i keeping the horse at 
work, or exercise him regularly. Tired 
horses seldom crib. 


HOW MUCH COLD WATER PAINT 

How much wall surface will cold water 
paint cover? Also, whitewash?—W. Z., 
Kansas. 

The amount of surface any paint or 
whitewash will cover depends on the body 
of the covering, the character of the wall 
surface, and the workman himself. There- 
fore any estimates that are made must, 
at best, be only approximations. Both 
whitewash and cold water paint have 
about the same covering power. On aver- 
age wood surface, a gallon of either will 
cover about two hundred to two hundred 
twenty-five square feet; on brick, about 
one hundred eighty ‘square feet; and on 
plaster about two hundred seventy square 
feet. Of course whitewash and cold water 
paint are not brushed out like oil paints in 
applying. 


FRUIT FAILS TO SET 

I have a five-year-old cherry and plum 
orchard planted on light sandy soil. The 
trees have been well cultivated and 
fertilized and have made a good growth. 
Every season the cherries produce great 
umount of bloom but only about one of 
f is fertile. Examination of the buds 
early in spring show the stamens to be 
black. Plums alse are covered with bloom 
and a great amount of fruit sets which 
grows about the size of a small pea, then 
turns vellow and falls from tree.—G. 5S 





“— 
Ve could answer more satisfactorily if 
knew the varieties in the orchard, but 
from what you state it is quite evident 
that the cherry buds are tender in your 
and are injured by the winter or 

g weather in the spring which ac- 

ed for the fruit not being fertilized 

| falling from the tree. This is not an 
mmon oeceurrence among cherries. 
Some varieties are so tender in the bud 
t they seldom produce fruit tho the 
s hardy enough to endure the cold. 
same condition prevails to some de- 
g imong plums tho many of them are 
seli-sterile or are unable to fertilize their 
Own bloom and require different varieties 
which bloom at the same time to be 
Pianted near enough to cross pollinate. 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers' Information Bureau," 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 








It would appear from what you write 
that the cause of the fruit falling has been 
lack of proper pollination of the bloom, 
either from winter injury or self-sterility. 
The last year or two may have been ex- 
tremely cold or unfavorable in your local- 
ity and may not occur again for a number 
of years. Buds are sometimes injured by 
frost enough to prevent the proper func- 
tioning of the pollen, but not enough to 
destroy the flowers and the trees bloom 
abundantly, but the flowers are so imper- 
fect that they fail to set fruit. 


PULL CRAB GRASS FROM LAWN 


I have some grass in my lawn which 
makes it look ightly in spots. "The 
lawn is three years old and looks fine until 
along toward fall when this stuff goes to 
seed. Then it turns a reddish-brown and 
I’ve tried to smother it out by planting 
bluegrass each spring and fall and also 
clipping it twice each week. I hope you 
can tell me how to get rid of this weed.— 
R. H. L., Ind. 

The grass which bothers your lawn is 
crab grass, and it is extremely difficult to 
eradicate. There is only one thing we have 
ever found which will get rid of crab grass, 
and that is to pull it by hand. This is a 
lot of work, but it will, in time, get rid of 
it in a large measure. Simply pull all of 
the crab grass in the lawn before it has a 
chance to go to seed. 


PARADICHLOR NOT FOR APPLES 

I have several apple trees on which I 
used some paradichlorobenzine for borers 
on the roots. These trees seemed to be 
healthy this spring, but now the leaves 
are turning black and the wood is dry. 
Could the crystals be the cause?—H. T., 
Mo. 

The paradichlorobenzine is undoubtedly 
the cause of the failure of your apple trees. 
This is not a recommended treatment for 
apple trees. Strangely enough, while the 
apple tree is hardier than the peach in 
many respects, it is not so resistant to the 
action of paradichlorobenzine, and the 
treatment should never be used on apples. 
Even on peaches it should not be used on 
trees less than six years of age. Neither 
should it be allowed to remain about the 
tree for more than four or five weeks. The 
earth should then be scraped away. 

You cannot “tickle the ground with a 
hoe and make it laugh with a harvest.” 
You'll have to give the ground a real going 
over. 


CORRECT STAGE TO CUT OATS 

What in your opinion is the correct 
time to cut oats? Some of our neighbors 
get in a rush and cut their grain while 
the stems and heads are still quite green. 
—P. L., Kans. 

The experienced farmer knows that his 
oats and in fact all of his small grain 
should be cut just when the seeds have 
reached the hard dough stage. Usually 
the stems and leaves are ripened to a bright 
gold color. If not cut until later than this, 
considerable loss in scattering will occur 
and if cut earlier than this the grain will 
not be well filled out and consequent loss in 
weight will take place. Small grain should 
always be cut as far as possible in the very 
few days which elapse between the too 
green and too ripe stage. 
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BACILLARY WHITE DIARRHEA 
INFECTION 


One of my hens died and when I opened 
her I found she was very fat but found no 
signs of eggs inside. However, there were 
gall-like bags about the size of hazelnuts 
full of green gall water. These bags were 
attached to small bunches almost like 
kernels. Kindly tell me what caused 
the death of this hen.—W. G. M., Iowa. 

Your description of the condition of the 
ovaries of the fowl you examined leads us 
to believe that she was affected by the 
bacterium pullorum infection of fowls. 
Bacterium pullorum is the causative 
organism of bacillary white diarrhea and 
chicks which recover from this disease 
frequently retain the causative organisms 
in their system where it later localizes in 
the active ovaries. The disease may be 


contracted also by feeding with fowls that. 


harbor the organism. In some cases fifty 
to seventy-five percent of the fowls may 
be found to be infected. 

The nature of the affection renders 
treatment useless. Infeeted flocks should 
not be used for breeding purposes. We 
would ‘suggest that you thoroly cleanse 
and disinfect your premises and use none 
of the present stock of fowls for breeding 
purposes in case this disease is well 
established in the flock. 


CLAIM FOR DAMAGES BY STOCK 


I have a case here and don’t know how 
to get it. A has rented his farm to B on 
50-50 basis. Now B had to do the work 
and take care of the stock. A had some 
mules in the pasture which were not on 
the 50-50 basis and one got out and 
ruined about twenty-two bushels of oats 
forme. Now B said he would not pay the 
damage. Please let me know how I can 
get it.—W. G., Nebr. 

B is not liable four the damage done by 
the mules unless it was due to some direct 
carelessness on his part. If you have any 
valid claim it must be against A, owner of 
the land, and of the mules. Such claim 
seems to exist unless the trespass on your 
land was due to your own failure to keep 
up your share of a line fence:—A. L. H. 8. 


CONTROL OF PRAIRIE DOGS 

I would like some information on get- 
ting rid of prairie dogs. I have been told 
they could not be trapped and find that 
they have become quite a nuisance near 
here.—S. T., Ill. 

Prairie dogs may be killed in the fall by 
the use of poisoned grain. For this pur- 
pose strychnine is the best. One ounce 
of sulphate of strychnia is dissolved in a 
pint of boiling water. Boil until all the 
crystals are dissolved. An equal quantity 
of sugar sirup should be added and the 
whole thoroly mixed. Cracked or crushed 
grain may be used, since it absorbs the 
poison better than the uncrushed kernels, 
The poisoned grain should be allowed to 
dry. Place this grain in the burrows or, 
better, about one and one-half feet away 
from each burrow. 

In the summer months when plenty of 
green food is available, poisoned grain 
will be rejected. Alfalfa which has been 
poisoned has-been used with fair success. 
Thirty pounds of alfalfa are chopped into 
short lengths. Prepare a poisoned solution 
by dissolving sulphate of strychnia in 
water and the fresh cut alfalfa is thoroly 
sprinkled with this. The bait and poison 
should be mixed in @ metal tub and the 
alfalfa sprinkled among the burrows at 
the close of the day to prevent the sun 
drying it, 
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Watch out for loss 


—and profit will 
take care of itself 













Easy-Reading 
Poise casts no 


~ denen Hogs on the Garnant farm 





CURING ALFALFA IN A HURRY 


J. P. Garnant, Linn county, Iowa, has 
grown alfalfa successfully for many years 
and he gets it put up in good shape. He 
says it is the best way he knows to store 
a little sunshine for winter use. 

Mr. Garnant takes three cuttings a year 
and the first one is always the hardest to 
cure bee ause the weather is often “‘threat- 
ening.” This cutting usually comes early 
in June, but it can be set back a few weeks 
by pasturing the field with hogs or cattle 
during April and early May. He finds 
alfalfa no harder to cure than an equal 
growth of clover. 

It is better to put up a little green than 
too dry in his opinion. Many of the leaves 
will be lost if it dries too much. The leaves 
make about 45 percent of the total weight 
of the hay and they contain 65 percent of 
the total protein. Mr. Garnant says that 
it packs closer in the mow and will be a 
brighter, greener color when fed if the hay 
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1000 Ibs. capacity 
f. o. b. factory 


Arrow-Tip Beam 
retains accuracy 














“fr If 


500 Ibs. ca- | is a little green when put up, and more of 

pemty. »f.0.b. | the leaves can be saved. 
we He cuts the hay when it is in full! 
bloom. He thinks that the best time to | 


Do you know exactly what each 
phase of your farming contrib- 
utes to profit—or loss? What 
animals are paying their way? 
What ones are ~ boarders”? 
Rations should be measured— 
by weight. Fertilizer should 


mow it down is in the 
alfalfa cut in the morning and exposed to 
the hot sun all day dries too fast at the 
start causing the leaves to become yellow 
and brittle and they then are unable to 
give off the moisture of the stems. Alfalfa 
cut in the afternoon has lost some of its 
moisture and the leaves wilt more slowly, 
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afternoon, because | 


be adjusted to crops by 
weight. Every market transac- 
tion should be checked—by 
weight. 

Hundreds of thousands of farmers 
have found that all this can be done 
easily and economically with a 
Fairbanks Portable Platform Scale. 
Although the world’s standard of 
weighing accuracy, it is surprisingly 
inexpensive. The 500-pound capacity 


scale costs you only $16.15 f. o. b. 
factory. Every vital partis rust-proof, 
so the scale stays accurate for a 


lifetime. 

There are other models for weighing 
wagons, auto trucks, stock, and for 
every weighing need around the farm. 
See your dealer or ask for information. 


FAIRBANKS: 


| it and grow alfalfa. It makes a great forage 


SCALES 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc. 
900 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Also manufacturers of “Z” Engines, 

Water Plants, Light Plants, Feed 

Grinders, Windmills, Washing 

Machines. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Cc } 

Dept. 1024, 900 South Waba Ave., Chicag 
Please se me f ntormatior about 

F airt ai, » iles { r 

. k } I 


noon, having been ¢ 


enabling them to give off more moisture. 


| The next day such hay will dry very quick- 


ly and often can be put up the next after- 
ivan but twenty-four 

hours. 
In making alfalfa hay, Mr. Garnant says 


| that the main object is to give it as little 
| handling as possible. 
| livery 
|cally no danger of fire from combustion | 
| if the hay is handled right in the mow. 
| It should not be left in great bundles as it 


He uses a side de- 


and a hay loader. There is practi- 


dropped from the fork or sling. Air 

aces in the piled hay are dangerous. It 

ould be spread out evenly over the mow. 
The mow should not be opened while it is 
heating. 

Each year a cornfield is planted near 
| the alfalfa field on the Garnant farm and 
| in the fall this is hogged down. The hogs 
re allowed to balance their own ration 
with alfalfa. Mr. Garnant says that every 
cornbelt farmer should use lime if he needs 


crop for livestock and fine hay.—V. W. 
M., Iowa. 


SURFACE CULTIVATION 


“Probably the most difficult part of the 
surface method of corn cultivation is to 
get the blades set properly,” says Carl 
G. Kuethe of Bremer county, Iowa. ‘“‘SSome 
say it is impossible to get depth with a 


surface cultivator but my implement 
dealer showed me how to set mine. I can 
go as deep as with a shovel plow. I have 
always had more than satisfactory results 
with the surface method.” 

Farmers’ bulletin No. 1036 tells how to 
repair and care for the grain separator 
Bulletin No. 991 contains instructions on 


operating adjustments. Both may be ob- 
ined free from the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C 
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WEED Sentry 
No. 2004 





vet 
right-height 
bumpers 


WEED fittings place bars 
“at the correct bumper line” 


Give your new car real protection wit) 
strong WEED Spring-Bar Bumpers that 
will meet Bumpers on other cars. WEED 
Right-Height Fittings place WEED Bars 
“at the bumper line” even on high fram: 
cars like the Ford. The result is both better 
protection and improved appearance. 


The illustration above shows a correct 
WEED Model for heavier cars, Sentry No 
2004. Note the broad bumping surface; th« 
correct curvature. 


— ¢—— 


(D25) No. 2008 


For a medium weight car, WEED Sentry 
D25 is the ideal bumper. The full length 
double bars are correctly designed to absorb 
shocks—to prevent hooking —to make close 
work and parking safe and easy. 


(Security Light Car) No. 2000 
And here’s a strong, effective bumper for 
light cars—the WEED Security Mode! 
With WEED Right-Height Fittings this 
bumper gives smaller cars real protection. 


CO 


plus improved appearance. 


Insist on WEED Bumpers— 
no matter what car you buy. 
They are the best protection 
= youcan get. At Car Dealers, 

Garages and Accessory 
Stores ev here. Write for 
illustrated folder showing 
WEED Designs. 





& PRODUCT OF THE 


Citant COMPANY. ino. 






© business 
for your safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and 
Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED 
BUMPERS 


“Sensible Protection Fore and Aft” 














FOUR OR SIX SHOVELS? 


They still make them with four and 
six shovels, and our best corn raisers buy 
them both ways, some swearing by one 
and some by the other. Go to any farmer’s 
cribs and you cannot tell by the corn you 
see whether he is using his cultivators with 
four or six shovels. 

But there is a difference. 

When it rains and rains, then rains some 

more just about the time you think it 
might do to cultivate a little on the dryest 
spots, you can go in with the four larger 
shovels when the rains finally do check up 
and do a little better job of rooting out the 
big weeds and slicing up the grass sod. 

With a fine seedbed still unpacked by 
heavy rains, however, you can do a job 
of corn cultivating that is more to your 
liking with six shovels. The earth is not 
dug up and ditched as the bigger shovels 
leave it. It’s left more like.« dust mulch 
and will not dry out quite so quickly. 

Many of our better corn raisers who run 
several cultivators have adopted the 
logical plan of using as many with six 
shovels as they do with four. There is 
wisdom in this, particularly when working 
the rows the same way each time, for 

t the row that has been cultivated with four 

shovels the first time is worked with six 
shovels the second time, thus the shovels 
never “track” and a better job is accom- 
plished. 

With the four shovels doing a better 


job of weed killing and the six a better job | 


of handling the soil, the corn farmer who 
rs has need for two or more cultivators is 
1e”” ready for all emergencies if he has as many 
with four shovels as he has with six. He 
can use them on alternate rows with telling 


Chat effect regardless of conditions.—H. H.. 
SED Kans, 
_— ADJUST BUNDLE SIZES 
etter Even so small a thing as the size of | 
bundles has a bearing on the cost of pro- 
ducing grain. If the grain is dry, the larger 
rect the bundle, the less the cost of twine and 
p Ni the less the labor required, because a man 
+3 the will set or pitch practically as many large 
bundles in an hour as he will small bun- 
dles. A bundle ten inches indiameter re- 
+} quires about 32 inches of twine to bind it. 
A bundle 12 inches in diameterrequires but 
38 inches of twine, yet contains a half more 
grain. A 14-inch bundle requires 44 inches 
entry of twine altho it contains twice as much 
meth grain as the 10-inch bundle. A 16-inch 
dsorb bundle binds two and a half times as much 
close grain as the 10-inch bund‘e with less than 


two-thirds more twine. 
Usual twine costs are around a half-cent 
| a bushel for oats, so adjusting the size of 
bundle to suit the condition of the straw 
really has a bearing on the cost of the 
grain.—lI. J. M. 


¢ for i i 
el 
— TRADED THISTLES FOR ALFALFA 
“tion In 1922 Jorgen Anderson, Palo Alto 
ence county, Iowa, had in his best field a large 
patch of Canada thistles that repeated 
ers— efforts failed to eradicate. The spring of 
buy. 1923 Anderson seeded the field to alfalfa 
ction with a light nurse crop of oats. The follow- 
alers ing season he cut alfalfa hay that was free 
sory from thistles. The one season of alfalfa had 
ite for smothered them. 
wing ——_—_—_—_———_ 
COMING EVENTS 
lissouri State Fair, Sedalia, August 15-22. 
wa State Fair, Des Moines, August 25 to 
» Inc. ember 4 
raska State Fair, Lincoln, September 6-11. 
Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, September 14-19 
ited Nansas State Fair, Hutchinson, September 19-25. 
ahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City September 
October 3 
rYork thoma Free State Fair, Muskogee, October 
° 
1 and is State Fair, Springfield, September 19-26. 
. ina State Fair, Indianapolis, September 
higan State Fair, Detroit, September 4-13 
nesota State Fair, Hamline, September 5-12 
Vhio State Fair, Columbus, August 23-29 
“Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, August 24-29 
uiry Cattle Congress, Waterloo, lowa, Sep- 
tember 28 to October 1 
‘ational Dairy Show, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Vetober 10-17, 
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A Necessity with 
Balloon and Semi- 


Balloon Tires 


Balloon tires are not a substitute for shock 
absorbers. They cushion the car against minor 
shocks and vibrations, but are not intended to 
absorb big bumps and heavy jolts. These are 
transmitted to the car springs, and cause violent 
rebounds unless the springs are effectively 
controlled. 


Special types of snubbing devices are being sold 
for use with balloon tires. Most of these exert 
a powerful check on severe rebounds only, but 
they do not control minor actions of the car 
springs. 


The Bosch controls minor spring actions gently» 
preventing side sway but not interfering with 
the cushioning effect of the balloon tires. The 
belt is kept taut at all times, thus providing for 
instant action on the part of the shock absorber 
when sudden or frequent bumps are encountered. 


This constant control effectively prevents the 
galloping and swaying motions which cars 
devin at certain speeds (even on smooth 
roads) when equipped with balloon tires. P 


It has ngt been necessary to develop a special 
type of Bosch Shock Absorber to use with 
balloon tires. Its resistance is not fixed, as is 
the case with most snubbing devices. You can 
easily adjust the frictional resistance to meet 
the requirements of either balloon or high 
pressure tires. 


Save your car—keep it free from noises, creaks 
and rattles—ride in comfort. Keep absolute 
control of the front wheel—only Bosch Shocks 
will do this. 

For Fords (3-point control set, complete) $16.50 


per set. Medium cars $15 per pair. Heavy 
cars $20 per pair. 


Correspondence Invited. 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO 
CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass, 

sRANCHES: 
Chicago Detroit 


New York San Francisco 


BOSC 





SHOCK | 


ABSORBER 
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Champion X is the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 


For more than 13 years 
Champion spark plugs 
have been regular equip- 
ment on Ford Cars and 
Trucks and on Fordson 
Tractors since they were 
introduced. 


This is a striking tribute 
to Champion dependabil- 
ity because no organiza- 
tion insists on higher 
standards than the Ford 
Motor Company. 


Champions aid Ford en- 
gines to deliver the very 
best service. A new set at 
least once a year is real 
economy because they 
save their cost in oil and 
gas and improve engine 
performance. 


More than 95,000 dealers 
sell Champions. Cham- 
- X is 60 cents. Blue 
x for all other cars, 75 
cents. You will know 
genuine by the double- 
ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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DON’T LET YOUR AERIAL SAG 


GING aerial will not give nearly 
as good results as one that is pulled up 
tight. It swings in the wind which causes 
uneven volume in radio reception. Then 
again, the tighter the aerial, the higher 
it is and this aids reception somewhat. 

Attaching a heavy weight to the tie- 
rope fastened to one of the aerial insu- 
lators and running the rope thru a pul- 
ley is one good way to keep the aerial 
tight. Place the weight on the end of 
the aerial opposite the “lead-in.” 

A single wire approximately 100 feet 
long is the most satisfactory when an 
outdoor aerial is used. Much better re- 
sults are secured when it is suspended as 
high as possible across the yard directly 
over the earth rather than to have it 
over a roof. 

Proper aerial construction, including a 
tight wire, soldered “lead-in” attach- 
ment, and good location are indispensa- 
ble to the best reception. Don’t be 


|afraid to experiment with aerial con- 


struction until you get satisfactory re- 
sults —G, C. B. 





RADIO CONTEST WINNERS 


_ The April number of Successful Farm- 
ing carried the announcement of a radio 
letter contest. The response of our 
readers was very pleasing. Farm folks 
are finding this marvelous invention one 
of the greatest boons in their lives. Many 
contestants emphasized the fact that 
while they did not expect to win a prize, 
they wanted to tell other farmers how 
much radio meant to them. 

The letters were all so good that those 
judges, who were not already convinced, 
1ave become enthusiastic radio “bugs.” 
The best things from these letters will be 
published in Successful Farming during 
the coming months. We hope all you 
radio users will continue to tell us about 
your radio experience. And remember 
that our service department is always 
glad to help solve your problems and to 
furnish information. 

The winners are as follows: 

Mrs. May Peregrim, Mud Butte, 8. D., 
prize of $10. 

Mrs. C. L. Weisbrod, Ringsted, Iowa, 
prize of $5. 

Mrs. Alice Williams, Campbellsburg, 
Indiana, prize of $5. 7 

Lyle M. Park, Bay City, Michigan, 
prize of $2.50. 

Mrs. Grace Savage, Langsville, Ohio, 
prize of $2.50. 

A radio map has been mailed to all 


the contestants. 


SOME RADIO PROSPECTS 

A great deal is being said and written 
about various scientific experiments, with 
radio apparatus. Scientists feel that 
radio waves penetrate all space and it is 
not beyond the realms of possibility that 
some day radio may extend into mysteri- 
ous realms not now dreamed of. Experi- 
ments are also being conducted for send- 
ing of photographs by radio, and these 
experiments have been very successful, so 
much so that it is reasonably certain that 





within a very few years, the sending of 
photographs by radio, even colored pic- 
tures, and possibly moving pictures will 
be an every day occurrence. 

A group of experimenters at a mid- 
western college have recently proved the 
feasibility of broadcasting without a car- 
rier wave, and their experiments indicate 
that a new method of broadcasting, not 
subject to some of the disadvantages of 
present day equipment, will develop. Mr. 
Marconi is conducting some elaborate 
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experiments with directional broadcasting, 
by means of a beam, or directed ray, which 
can be sent in one direction only, making 
possible eventually, secret b cast com- 
munication. Another group of experi- 
ments are sending power by radio, and 
recent tests seem to prove that we wil! 
shortly be receiving power for lighting 
and heating by radio, from centrally lo- 
cated power stations. 

All these things, however, are dreams of 
the future, and in no way affect the value 


of modern radio equipment. The radio 
set of today is on sound =. 
does excellent work and will altered 


only moderately from year to year. Pur- 
chasers of equipment need not be alarmed 
that their equipment is to be antiquated 
after a few months of service. In fact, 
many thousands of persons who bought 
the very first commercial built sets that 
came on the market are still using them 
after years of service, and find them quite 
satisfactory. 


RADIO AND LIGHTNING 

Radio antennae are in no way a men- 
ace to property during thunderstorms. A 
great deal has been said on this subject, 
but the bureau of standards of the United 
States government states that radio an- 
tennae are merely in a class with other 
metal objects around the home or build- 
ings. Gutter pipes, telephone wires, 
braces, clotheslines, etc., would have just 
as much or more tendency to attract 
lightning as your aerial. An aerial, 
equipped with an arrester furnishing a 
short route to the ground, might even 
have a slight tendency to drain off over- 
loads of current from the air surround- 
ing the building and thus reduce the 

er. 


ARMY REPORTS BY RADIO 

One of the most interesting radio 
accomplishments was its use, by General 
Pershing, to get reports from the com- 
manders of the various army posts thruout 
the country. The entire nation listened 
in, and heard, distinctly, every word of 
the reports, from every point in the 
country. 

Several of the largest broadcasting 
stations were linked together for this 
experiment. General Pershing called 
each commander by radio, and each one 
answered by radio, the conversations 
sounding to listeners exactly like an 
ordinary two-way telephone conversa- 
tion. 

Listeners could not but be thrilled by 
the immensity of the affair, and to’ realize 
the untold possibilities of radio as a means 
of distributing information to the four 
corners of the country. —R. L. 


TO PROVE RECEPTION 
“Let’s see your proof of reception 
stamp,” is what doubting radio fans are 
asking brother fans when the latter re- 
late tales of distant stations or of a 
great many stations received in one eve- 


ning. 

Most of the principal broadcasting 
stations in America now have what is 
known as verification or “proof of re- 
ception” stamps which they send to lis- 
teners upon receipt of definite proof that 
they have heard the station and a small 
fee to cover cost of stamp and cost of 
mailing. The fee is ten cents. Listeners 
must write that they have heard a cer- 
tain number played or statement made 
at a definite time from the station in 
order to receive the stamp. 

Many radio fans are exhibiting stamp 
albums which contain radio station 
stamps in numbers that would cause the 
average collector of postage stamps of 
many nations to be envious. And inci- 
dentally the system seems destined to 
grow and to eliminate some of the “fish 
stories” that have been told since radio 


receiving became popular—G, C, B. 
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“Old floor, you’re a back breaker, 
tomorrow you ¢o out—and 








—an Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug comes mw. Dig, 
rub, scour— and still dingy — that’s all you 
know, nothing in this world HARDER to clean.” 


RMSTRONG’S Linoleum Rugs are easier-to-clean. 
o- “2 minutes mopping and—CLEAN!” And they 
cerca: *” wear longer because an Armstrong’s Rug is always solid, 





genuine cork linoleum clear through to the burlap back. 


You just can’t dislodge ground-in soil from a floor sur- 
face that splinters and chips off into pits and jagged 
hollows, without going back—hands and knees—to the 
old-fashioned, back-breaking scrubbing brush. So let’s 


forget that once and for all, and get an ARMSTRONG’s RuG 
of genuine linoleum. 


Send for this free booklet “Rugs of Practical | ** 
Beauty.” It tells you what you can do right |,” 
now to make your floors attractive at low cost Rugs = 


and how you can keep them attractive with far 
less work. Write today. The, book is free. 








Prackeos 
Beauty 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Division 
404 Jackson Street LANCASTER, PA, 


Armstrong's 
=F Toleum RUGS 

















Side-tracking 
LIGHTNING 





Can your barn 


Sidetrack 


' >, 


Lightning ¢ 


IF NOT, it may be 
included in this year’s fire 


losses ! 


LIGHTNING causes 
$50,000,000 fire loss every 
year, mostly in farm 
districts. 


A bolt sidetracked means 
a building saved. 


Our book, “ Sidetracking 
LIGHTNING” explains 
it. Sent without charge 
the minute you ask for it. 


COPPER ‘& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway .~ New York 



















SHOCK CURING ALFALFA 

WE never could conceive that there 

could be such a difference in making 
alfalfa hay into good cow feed, by using 
different methods as there has been 
shown to us when feeding our alfalfa from 
the mows last winter. 

We got into a rush to get hay in before 
rains last summer, and two fields of alfalfa 
were put into the mows without shock cur- 
ing, ause it was dry efough in the 
swath to do this. Nevermore will we put 
alfalfa hay into the barn without curing 
it in the shock in the field, and thus mak- 
ing hay that is appetizing. In fact, we had 
to brine the wistioner hay to get them to 
clean it up, and fight them away from 
the shock cured hay until we could get it 
into the mangers. We can smell the differ- 
ence very distinctly whenit comes out of the 
mow, and well know why the cows know it. 

It was the easiest way, but also the 

rest. We got the hay into the barn with 
alf the work of curing it out in shocks 
with covers, but we also discovered that 
we were only getting about half the money 
in cream from it that we are getting from 
the green, shade-cured hay with all the 
leaves on, and the fragrance it contains. 
As soon as the hay is wilted, it pays us 
fine to rake it into light windrows, then 
pile it into good-sized shocks, and cap 
these at once, whether it looks like rain 
is coming or not, with cap covers. 

Get’ the hay in as quickly as possible, 
is not our slogan any more, but get it made 
good and cured nicely, then mow it away, 
and we have feed that is worthwhile.— 
G. W. B., Ohio. 


SOOTHING THE CRANKY BINDER 


When acres of dead ripe grain are waiting 
tobecut,isapoortime for the binder to de- 
velop afussystreak. Some of the more com- 





mon difficulties and their relief have been 
studied by the Nebraska agricultural 
college. 


1. If the machine travels with a jerky 
motion, main drive chain is too loose or it 
may be dry; try a little oil on it. 

2. If the slats rip off the canvas, the 
elevators are not square. 

3. If the knotter hook is rusty and 
rough, it will not work properly. Polish 
it with fine emery paper. 

4. If the binder attachment is not timed 

roperly, it certainly will not work. Some 
binders are timed in as many as five places. 

5. If the knotter hook does not turn far 
enough to close the fingers on the twine, 
no knot will be tied. Look at the knotter 
pinion. It should not be worn. 

6. If the twine slips thru the cord holder 
the twine will be pulled out before the 
knot is tied. Adjust the cord holder 
spring. It should take 40 pounds to pull 
the twine from the disc. 

7. If the dise does not move far enough, 
the knotter hook grasps only one cord, 
hence a loose end band. 
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8. If the needle is bent er eut of shape, 
there will be a loose end band. The needle 
is malleable iron and may be hammered 
back to shape. 

9. If the twine is pulled from the hook 
before the knot is tied, try the knife, it 
may be dull. 

10. If you wish to change the size of 
bundles, do it with the bundle sizer spring, 
not the tension or compress spring. 


HOW TO MAKE SOYBEAN HAY 


For two years A. E. Woodroffe of Lee 
county, Iowa, has had very good success 
raising Pekin and Virginia soybeans for 
hay. The beans were removed for hay 
when the pods were partly filled and some 
of the lower leaves had fallen off. The 
hay was then allowed to cure two days in 
the windrow, then it was raked and 
bunched in small shocks in the morning 
while the leaves were tough from the dew. 

After curing in the shock for a few days, 
the hay was put into the mow.. The food 
value of the hay is very largely in the 
leaves and by harvesting in this way, few 
leaves are Jost. Last season, however, the 
frost killed the plants and it was necessary 
to mow them at once. Then a four-day 
series of showers followed which discol- 
ored the hay worse and caused greater loss 
of leaves from that which was in the swath 
than from that which was in the shocks. 
In spite of this condition, the hay makes 
fine feed. “This e ience has convinced 
me,” says Woodroffe, “that it is better to 
shock the hay soon after mowing regard- 
less of threatening weather, for the shocks 
shed water well and few leaves are lost 
when they are opened up to the hay.” 

“Soybeans may be cut for hay at an 
time between the full bloom stage, which 
usually comes between July 15th and 
August 15th, and the stage when the 
leaves begin to turn yellow, some four to 
six weeks later,” says C. J. Willard, of the 
Ohio experiment station. 

“Yield, ease of curing and quality of hay 
will mainly determine the time to cut. The 
largest yield obtainable atone cutting is se- 
cured by cutting when about one-fourth of 
the leaves are yellow. In one typical test 
at the university, these were the results: 

“When cut July 25th, at full bloom, 
yield was 43,700 pounds an acre; cut 
August 8th, with pods well formed, 5,700 


pone an acre; cut August 29th, with 
ans half wn, 6,500 pounds an acre; 
cut September 12th, with one-fourth of 


the leaves yellow, 7,400 pounds an acre.” 
In Greene county, Iowa, J. W. Fackler 
harvested two tonsof soybean hay per acre. 


aaa circular No. 326 that gives 
specifications of United States grades for 
timothy hay, clover hay, clover mixed 
hay, and mixed green hay, has been pre- 
pared by the department for free distribu- 
tion. The circular includes an outline of 
haymaking, baling and loading methods 
essential to the nee of high-grade 
hay. Copies of the circular may be had 
upon request to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Save You Money 


Gum-Dipping means real tire economy. 


This special Firestone process—the very foundation of Balloon 
tire success — insulates every fiber of every cord with rubber — 
giving extra strength to withstand the extra flexing strain. 


The way these thin-wall Gum-Dipped Balloons resist rut 
wear and punctures is truly remarkable. 


Take advantage of the comfort, safety and economy of Full-Size 
Balloons. See the nearest Firestone Dealer who will apply Gum- 
Dipped Balloons at low cost, with an allowance for your old tires. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRCDUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 46Sinolo, 
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Farming the Nation’s 
Power Crop 


Go SOIL alone won't grow a crop. It must be 
plowed and harrowed, seeded and cultivated. 


This was the hard fact faced by a small group ot 
men in Chicago forty years ago. Their soil was the 
future growth of America; the crop—electric service. 


They knew that unless the best thought of the 
ablest men in the industry could be put at the service 
of all, it might never fulfill the high destiny they had 
hoped for it. Thus it was that these “farmers of power” 
founded the National Electric Light Association, as a 
voluntary organization of electric light and power 
companies. Concerned from the first with questions 
of economy in production and future development, 
the Association formed committees of experts, the re- 
sult of whose research was published for the benefit 
of all members. 


Today, representing ninety per cent of the nation’s 
electric service, three hundred committees are engaged 
in studying the needs of their communities and the 
problems of the industry as a whole. In its coopera 
tive program with the Farm Bureau Federation, 
National Grange, American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, Power Farming Association, and the U. S, 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and the In 
terior, the National Electric Light Association is able 
to speak for a united industry engaged in working out 
a practical way of serving that larger group of “farmers” 
on whom the prosperity of the nation must always 


depend. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


,.FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
) running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 

today for free catalog ddustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Guincy, ML 




























Runs Easiest. “Bullt Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 
Thonsands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 


Corn runs same direction as buck- 
har 


50 Busheis in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 


CO., Box 1360 Merten, Mineis. 


Wortd’e 

best makeo—Undere 
wood, Remington, Oliver— 
prices smashed to almost half. 
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PAYS TO CULTIVATE ALFALFA 


Some folks get mightily worried about 
bluegrass or weeds in their alfalfa. “Blue- 
grass runs the alfalfa out,” they say. 

We don’t worry any about this because 
we know how to get rid of the bluegrass or 
weeds. Harrowing after the first cutting 
does the business. Bluegrass or weeds 
will never run alfalfa out. They may 
shorten the crop a little by lapping up the 
first moisture that falls, but there is no 
real competition between a plant with 
roots eight or ten feet long and one with 
roots three or four inches long. « 

After the first cutting, we get on with the 
spring tooth harrow and go both ways. 
The first time you may have to close your 
eyes todo this but go ahead just thesame. 
Generally at this time, the weather is dry 
enough so the grass is killed as soon as its 
roots are turned up. One can buy “dia- 
mond point” teeth for the spring tooth 
harrow for a little extra or he can take the 
old teeth to the blacksmith and have the 
sides turned back, about three inches from 
the point. A regular alfalfa harrow works 
just as well out in the field as the other 
kind and if one tool serves both purposes, 
machinery overhead is kept down. 

Those who have never done so will think 
their alfalfa is surely ruimed after they 
have harrowed it both ways. But cultiva- 
tion will do about as much for alfalfa as 
for corn. The alfalfa is benefited by having 
the moisture that would otherwise go into 
the grass and by tearing up the soil, more 
air can get to the roots, hence there is more 
nitrogen available to the nodules. We 
have found that cultivated alfalfa has more 
nodules on than uncultivated.—I. J. M. 


A MILLER SPEAKS ON WHEAT 


“The public wants high-grade flour 
and the millet must have high grade 
wheat from which to make it. Naturally 
he bids the highest prices for the best 
wheat,” says H. G. Randall, manager of 
a large milling company in Kansas City. 

Foreign material, low test weight and 
low protein percentage are the chief points 
this miller complains about. Foreign 
material may be either other grains than 
wheat, or chaff, diri and weed seeds. Small 
grains, especially rye, are very hard to 
separate from wheat. A small percentage 
of rye ground with wheat results in a loaf 
of bread that is small and coarse and dark. 
Weed seed and dirt can be cleaned out but 
the job is an expensive one and, of course, 
reduces the price to the producer. 

Low test weight is a result of threshing 
when the straw is wet, cutting green 
wheat, stacking damp w hee ut, smut and 
insects. Wheat which weighs sixty pounds 
or more to the bushel will make more flour 
of a better quality than fifty-six-pound 
wheat. Wheat stacked or stored when 
damp will stack or bin burn. If exposed to 
sun and rain for a long time in the shock, 
it will bleach. Such wheat produces loaves 
that are small, coarse and dark. Smut 
also causes much low test weight wheat 
and grain so affected turns out very in- 
ferior flour. Insect damage in storage 
makes light wheat and frequently renders 
it unfit for use at any price. 

High percentage of protein was the 
most important item, as viewed from the 
miller’s viewpoint. The miller needs wheat 
which contains a high percentage of pro- 
It produces a large, white, fine 
grained loaf of bread. Crop rotation and 
the right seed are the chief means by 
which farmers can imp ove this item. 


Camp Sanitation, by Dunham. While 
this booklet is intended for those respon- 
sible for the sanitation of tourist parks, 
it is of great value to any farmer. Very 
complete but inexpensive methods of dis- 
posing of sewage are described in detail 
and further clarified with good drawings. 
There are also suggestions for protecting 
the water supply. Obtained from the 
Playground and Recreational association 

America Price 25 cents, 
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CANE A CHEAP ROUGHAGE 


Other crops may come and go but cane 
continues the cheapest roughage to grow 
in the central states; cheapest because it 
will produce the most roughage on any 

|, rich or poor. 

It is also the best of al! the quick-grow- 

¢ crops. Not the equal of alfalfa or 

iver, of course, but it can be grown in a 

w weeks, with the minimum of prepara- 

yn for it, while clover or alfalfa requires 

special seed bed and soil, and a season to 

t 

If you find an acre or two of corn is too 

n to leave in possession of the soil, or a 

tch has been flooded out, no matter if it 
; nearing the first of July, a good discing 

r two will fit the land for cane and there 

still season enough left to mature it. 

\ common wheat drill puts the seed in 
where all will grow, but broadcasting and 
covering with the harrow does very well 
when showers are frequent. The press 
drill method is the surest, however, and 
usually produces the better stand with the 
least seed. 

\ bushel of clean seed will drill an acre 
and produce as good a stand as five pecks 
sown broadeast. On very rich, bottom 
soil it is sometimes advisable to use more 

d in order to keep down an overgrowth 

nd secure a finer quality of feed. 

The most economical method of har- 

sting is to cut with a mower, let cure 
thoroly in the swath, then build into big 

ks, a load or two to each. Haul to the 
llot direct from the field, filling feed- 
ks with it as needed. It makes a num- 


one roughage for all cattle during the | 


t half of the feeding season, but weath- 
out and is not as good as corn fodder for 
ng feeding. —H. H., Kans. 








AN AID WHEN MOWING 


] 


e trouble just after a rain or early in 
day by clogging the sickle bar, pre- 
ing the still standing hay from reach- 
the sickle. To lessen the task of clean- 
ind also to make it unnecessary to 
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Breter-lired fork 





————— | 





his seat to do this cleaning, a farmer 
‘ebraska adapted an old fork, which 
broken tine, for the purpose. 
he central tine was cut off four inches 
the shank while the two outside tines 
left only two inches long. Each tine 
b was then sharpened and the end of 
handle provided with a length of 
bled whang leather so that the tool 
| be trailed behind the machine. 
hen the bar clogged, the raising lever 
depressed, raising the bar witin 
h Then the guards were easily 
ned.—D. R. V. 


TIMELY BULLETINS 
laymaking, farmers’ bulletin No. 943, 
ins some pointers on reducing the 
of making hay. Ask the United 
s department of agriculture, Wash- 
n, D. C., for it. 
tatistical bulletin on horses, mules 
.otor vehicles has just been released 
United States department of agri- 
re, Washington, D. C. Ask for statis- 
yullétin No. 5. 
‘vesting Crops With . Livestock, 
rs’ bulletin 1008, tells with pictures 
ilar method of saving labor. Ask 
United States department of agri- 
e, Washington, D. C., for it. 
ivating Machinery Used in Land 
age, bulletin 300, United States 
rtment of agriculture, Washington, 


Wessel Daal 
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\lfalfa and other rank growths often | 
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, MOTOR CAUSES A SUDDEN RISE 
LINE WASTE MDICATES TROUBLE « 
€ RADIATOR COVER STOPAMD INVESTIGATE J 
e 


COOL MOTOR 








Gssential 


N° matter how perfect the engineer builds your car, 
he considers the Boyce Moto-Meter essential. He 
knows that in all its perfection your motor is at the 
mercy of human thoughtlessness. The Boyce Moto- 
Meter detects every change in the cooling system of 
your motor—a source of reassurance—a timely warning 
when overheating starts. 


Leading makers of fine cars make the Boyce Moto- 
Meter standard equipment. 5,000,000 drivers keep 
their cars running smoothly under its protection. 


And today, the modern car not only looks incomplete 
—but is—without this accurate instrument on the 
radiator cap. 


A model for every car *3” to #15” 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, INC. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


MoTOMETE: 


The name ‘‘Moto-Meter” is the registered trade mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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our car deserves one’~too 
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Puts 
More Motor 


in Your Ford 


Y greatly improvin r 
B samede Ford's roe Lng a 
Milwaukee Timer puts more 
motor in your car—more speed, 
more rugged power, more 
iieteat engine efficiency. 
Re- with the hotter, fat- 
ter sparks of a MilwaukeeTimer 
ow trusty Ford zips over the 

ills in high and plows through 
mud and mer with ease. 
Better designed, longer-lived, a 
handsome unit in a Ganoud, 
Bakelite case, the Milwaukee 
Timer is a great buy at $2.00. 
Recommended by Ford experts 
and a million users. Your ga- 
rage, accessory shop or hardware 
store has it. Get yours today. 


Mitwavuxer Motor Propucts, Inc. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 



















Puts a Northfield on Your Farm 
Pay Balance on Your Own Terms 


ig Northfield CORN CRIBS 


q 60 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Built stronger and better 
ventilated than all others 
id your corn and grain for 
hest prices raining it ary. 
eafe from fire, li 


rows, mice anc 


TRUE BLUE 
STOCK TANKS 
wie a 


ternal Ventilator cures 
dryer, harder and bri 


aa 
A size to 


for big crain elevator la il 


pony ie and Ly 
asy to erect 
ated Ct ulverts, Hridge Steel a & 
ce Metal Rovfings 
etc. Write for agents’ terms it 
interested in agence. State pre- 
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HOG TROUGHS BY 4 bat a 
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‘MY earliest memories of a potato patch 

recall two scenes: A small boy hoeing 
and a small boy “bugging” the patch. My 
latest memory is another scene entirely. 
Forty acres of potatoes, and a spray out- 
fit taking care of six rows at a time, and 
killing more bugs in an hour than we used 
to kill all season, that is the latest memory. 
Of the two, I like the last the better. 
Spraying for potatoes is better anyway 
you look at it than “bugging” them. It is 
more efficient! and while you are getting 
the bugs you can at the same time and 
without additional work control the 





| : 
| outfit. 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER“: EORDEy 


| mixture 


blight. 

Just because you may not be a potato 
grower with forty acres in pot atoes, or a 
gardener with se sveral acres, is no reason 
for not spraying. A couple of rows in the 
garden will be better off for the spraying 
you may give them, and as for the sort of 
an outfit you need, anything from a bucket 
sprayer or knapsack sprayer on up to the 
specially built potato sprayer will do the 


|work if the right person is running the 


If it is just bugs you are after, a 
gunny sack or a can with holes punched 
in the bottom and used as a sifter, will do 
to apply powdered poison on the small 
patch. But usually there will be some sort 
of small garden sprayer at least. 

Both bugs and blight will be entirely 
controlled by starting early. When the 
plants are four to six inches high, or else 
when the first egg clusters appear is the 
time for the first spray. Use three pounds 
of lead arsenate paste or a pound and a 
half of the powdered lead arsenate to fifty 
gallons of water for bugs. You can use a 


| half pound of paris green instead of the 
| lead 
| arsenate spreads better. 


you wish, but the lead 
To control blight 
bugs, use 5-5-50 bordeaux 
instead of water. 

The time and frequency of the sprays 
will be determined very largely by the 
season, and the section where you live. 
Where blight is known, in the case of late 
potatoes especially, several sprays will 
be required at two weeks. Spray to cover 
all leaf surface in order to thoroly control 
bugs of all sorts and fungus as well 

Bordeaux mixture not difficult to 
prepare. To make a 5-5-50 bordeaux you 
will need five pounds of copper sulphate 
or blue vitriol, five pounds quick lime, 
and fifty gallons of water. Dissolve the 
copper sulphate in four or five gallons of 
water; also slake and dissolve the lime in 
four or five gallons of water. Add enough 
water to each solution to bring each of 
them to twenty-five gallons. While you 
are at it mix the lead arsenate with the 
lime solution, then mix the two batches, 
the diluted lime and the diluted copper 
sulphate solution together, stirring vigor- 
ously. You do not need to make fifty 
gallons if you do not want to, just so you 
use the same proportion of materials for 
the smaller or larger batch. 


arsenate if 


as well Aas 


1S 





on market, | meVer fails to pay 


| It seems sometimes as tho the work of 
| Spraying potatoes ts considerable, but it 

big returns. And 
further, if it cengene you cannot use the 





This shows how the big grower protects his crop of spuds against blight and bugs 


Poison the Potato Bug 


diseases, at least you can kill the potato 
beetle and often save the patch for a good 
rield simply by putting on poison alone. 
ust or spray your potatoes with poison 
and you will not have your vines stripped 
to skeletons, and your crop ruined. 


CURRANT WORMS EASILY CON- 
TROLLED 


Currant worms on gooseberries and cur- 
rants are so easily controlled that it seems 
too bad to allow them to spoil the foliage 
and crop of fruit. I always made it a 
practice in spraying trees to drive alon 
the gooseberry rows or currant patch and 

ive those plants a thoro dose. With a 

ig machine we covered a half acre patch 
in about the same length of time we took 
to a dozen trees. 

There are several types of currant 
worms, but all eat the foliage, and all are 
killed by stomach poisons. Lead arsenate 
is the best and most convenient of the 
various poisons. For the small patch, or 
where a garden sprayer is used and only 
a small batch of material is mixed at a 
time, use a pound of the paste form of 
lead arsenate to ten gallons of water. 
Since the powdered lead arsenate is ap- 
proximately twice as powerful a poisoning 
agenc] y as the paste, use just half as much 

the powdered as of paste. In other 
words, use just half a pound of powder to 
each ten gallons of water. 

Spray the plants at the first appearance 
of the worms, applying the spray to both 
the under and upper sides of the leaves. 

Later sprays, those applied when the 
fruit is maturing, had better consist of 
hellebore. Hellebore is a vegetable poison, 
and soon loses its poisonous properties, so 
the fruit is perfectly safe for use in a little 
while after spraying. Use about four 
ounces of fresh hellebore, be sure it is 
fresh, in two or three gallons of water, or 
as a dry dust use one pound of hellebore 
in five pounds of flour or air-slaked lime. 
Sprinkle this on the bushes thoroly. 

An early start is a big help in controlling 
the currant worms. Some sorts, notably 
gooseberry span-worm, a sort of measuring 
worm, are not easily killed by poisoning 
except when small. Therefore, if an early 
start is not had, you may have to pick 
worms off by h: ind in order to save the 
bushes from them. 


THINNING PEACHES GOOD 
PRACTICE 

As one of your Michigan readers I wish 
to inquire about thinning peaches. Is it 
recognized as a good practice? The man 
on my place insists it is. He says we 
should thin after the June drop.—L. J. 
W., Mich. 

The thinning of peaches is to be recom- 
mended and your man evidently knows 
what he is talking about. Thinning after 
the June drop materially reduces the 
labor which at best is considerable. How- 
ever, thinning will increase the grade of 
the crop, so we would oe inclined to advise 


you let the thinning be done. 
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Don’t let “Looks” 


cheat you out of Farm Profits 


ICK up a handful of Italian 
i red clover seed and examine 
it as closely as you like. 


It can’t be told from the 
finest Michigan variety. 


The two look alike and feel 
alike—but right there the like- 
ness ends. They certainly don’t 
grow alike. 


Thousands of acres of winter- 
killed Italian red clover explain 
why farmers this year insist on 
knowing the source of their 
clover seed and are not picking 
by “looks” alone. 


It is just as expensive to pick 
oil by “looks’’. 


The best and the worst can 





Make sure of the source of your oil 


Just as farmers today are 
going to dealers who handle 
certified seed, so farmers every- 
where are making certain of the 
source of their oil. More motor- 
ists are driving up to dealers 
and asking for Gargoyle 
Mobiloil than for all other 
brands combined. They don’t 
buy oil of unknown quality and 
uncertain origin. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is made b 

the foremost lubrication posto 4 
ists in the world. It is sold near 
your farm by a dealer who 
wants to show you a cash-saving 
in your operating costs. He wants 
you for a steady customer. 

















“Cheap” red clover seed and 


dangerous lubricating oils 


have all the “looks” of the 


prize-winning varieties. 





MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 

engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified helow. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart 
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Kodak Simplicity 


further 
Simplified 


The 14 Pocket Kodak 


Series LI 





Y asimple lever mechanism, the front snaps 
instantly into picture position—ready for business 
when the camera is opened. 

With the Kodak Anastigmat Lens and Diomatic 
Shutter equipment, it offers a range of efficiency not 
heretofore obtainable at the price. 

This superior combination of lens and shutter 
means better timed, sharper negatives, the evidence 
of which is plain in the prints—overwhelmingly 


plain in enlargements. 


The focus is prompt and precise. 
A mere turn of the lens, which ts 
at your fingertips, brings the focus 
instantly, accurately, while beneath 
the lens a plainly lettered, simple 
scale tells you how to fit the ex- 
posure to the light. 

It's all simple, yet there’s speed 
in the /.7.7 lens, and a shutter 
with speeds up to one-hundredth 


part of a second to make that 
speed available. 

And with it all there’s ease of 
loading and beauty of design, and 
it’s really a pocket Kodak. It’s 
autographic, of course. 

No. J4 Pocket Kodak, Series II, 
for 214x4% pictures, equipped 
with Kodak Anastigmat /.7.7 Lens 
and Diomatic Shutter 





So 
P-0- 


At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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SELLING PRODUCE 


In selling red raspberries we have made 
more money by selling fresh picked fruit 
direct to the city buyers. Most of the pur- 
chasers were friends who motored out 
after the fruit the day it was picked. 
Even when the fruit had to be delivered 
in the city we have found buyers willing 
to-pay us enough more than the grocer 
would pay to give us good pay for our 
time in making deliveries. 

We have sold broilers this year to both 
the middleman and to private consumers. 
We know that there has been little differ- 
ence in the profit made if we count our 
time at about thirty cents per hour which 
is a small figure and the time is worth 
more to us. But that is about what many 
city men consider a farmer’s time worth 
so we will leave it at thirty cents. We 
have found that it paid the best to sell the 
broilers by the crate to the middleman 
rather than dress them and make deliver- 
les to private consumers. 

By selling broilers to dealers in the 
nearby city it has only been necessary to 
crate them and load up the auto on the 
night before delivery. The next morning 
a spin of the crank starts the broilers te 
market, and, as we sell to a friendly dealer 




















THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO. 





Announces a 


New Model Governor 


For The 


Fordson Tractor 


Important improvements have been built in 
resulting in simpler installation. 


Send for booklet No. 19 


The Pickering Governor Co. 
PORTLAND, CONN, 
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who handles our consignments prompt- 
| ly, we are soon back on the road toward 
home with the broiler check. 

During the winter when only a few hens 
have been sold for meat as they have 
been culled from the flock, we have found 
| the private trade very satisfactory. De- 
liveries can often be made with the car 
in the evening when other trips to town 
are necessary. The motor car and the 
telephone are two practical necessities to 
the farmer producing both poultry and 
truck for private city trade. There is no 
time to be a huckster. Deliveries must 
be made promptly with no time wasted in 
making collections. 

The best kind of city trade is the motor 
owners who will come to a farm, buy their 
produce and move on without wasting too 
much of the farmer’s time in visiting. A 
busy farmer cannot submit to a cross ex- 
amination of his business plus a lengthy 
discussion of world politics every time a 
city friend stops to buy a crate of berries. 

When regular motor customers come 
for eggs, poultry and produce, they soon 
learn that the farmer is a busy man and 
do not waste his time when he is obviously 
engaged in necessary work. Farmers who 
eliminate the middleman without becom- 
ing hucksters can surely make more profit 
from their business. But the best way is 
to be friendly with both the middleman 
and the private customers. There are 
times when the business of the farm is 
rushing and without honest middlemen 
the average farmer would be at a loss for 
a market. By dealing with the merchants 
in the home town and becoming acquaint- 
ed with them we have found that they are 
generally square. We do not wish to elim- 
inate them and are willing to pay the 
profit they ask for handling our goods. 
For example, it is no picnic to dress fifty 
or sixty three-months old broilers. The 
butcher deserves pay for doing it. There 
has recently been an investigation of re- 
tail prices of meats in our market town. 
Prices seemed high but they convicted no 
one of running a “profiteeria.”—R. G. K., 
Michigan. 


PLANT LATE SWEET CORN 
Sweet corn is one crop I always like to 
plant early and late. To me an ear of 
tender sweet corn with butter on it tastes 











just as good later on as it does in the early 
season. To have these late ears, late plant- 
ings are necessary. 

It seems almost impossible to get the 
ground too rich for corn, so it should be 
fertilized heavily if it is not already rich 
enough. Some care may be necessary to 
insure plenty of moisture. Cultivation 
plays as important a part in raising late 
sweet corn as in early, even if not be- 
cause of weeds, at least from the stand- 
point of the crop growth itself. Do not 
get the stand too thick, and use the early 
sorts for late plantings. With the very 
early varieties, favorable results have been 
had with plantings made as late as July 
in middle cornbelt sections. Take your 
own conditions into consideration of 
course, and do not plant hopelessly late, 
but at the same time take a chance on 
late plantings. If the early frosts aren’t 
too severe, perhaps later growing weather 
will give unusually good results with a 
chanced sweet corn crop. 


GREEN BEANS OUT OF SEASON 

Our largest and most delicious crop of 
green beans in the farm garden at the 
Colorado experiment station the past year 
came from seeds planted July 1 to 10. 
‘he soil was well prepared, and while 
provision was made for irrigation rains, 
which came immediately following plant- 

ng, provided sufficient moisture to ma- 
ure the crop. 

Seeds were planted in drills in the usual 
way, except for being covered a trifle more 
deeply. Thoro cultivation was given 
once a week during the growing season. 

I have never seen bean vines bloom 
more profusely nor mature a more uni- 
formly heavy crop. While frost which 
came about September 20th caught some 
of the late pods, beans had been used from 
this seeding for at least two weeks. 

Our success with this late planting 
seems to warrant its having a trial in the 
average farm garden, especially in sec- 
tions w ith a probability of sufficient rain- 

fall to provide moisture for the crop. Ir- 
rigation, where poe, will answer 
equally as well.—E. 


JUNE SET STRAWBERRIES 
There is probably no plant that may be 
successfully transplanted thru a greater 
extent of the season than the straw- 
berry. I have planted them from Feb- 
ruary to September, some every month, 
with varying degree of success. Where the 
plants are to be brought from a dis- 
nee, it would possibly be better to set 
em early in the spring, or some time be- 
we fruiting time. If plants may be 
cured near, so that they will have to be 
out of the ground only a few hours, there 
is no better time than in June after the 
fruit has been harvested. You then have 
the choice of new plants, those that have 
ited the same season. As soon as the 
uit has been picked numerous runners 
re thrown out which take root quickly. 
If the plants are secured from an old 
ed within a few rods of the ground which 
to be set, a very good plan is to take up 
e plant with a little soil adhering, using a 
vel or trowel for the purpose. When 
h plants are properly cared for they 
ontinue to grow, and make ample 
ts for a fair crop the succeeding year. 
One year, at least, the plants set in 
were better than the earlier ones. 
that ease a July drouth killed many of 
lants where the row was matted, and 
vation stopped, while the late plants, 
re cultivating could be easily con- 
ied, survived, and bore bountifully 

next spring. 

This late setting will appeal to many 
for some reason failed to get a 
wherry bed started early. Even 
and August setting will be success- 


| Pf .. few showers follow soon.— 
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Plan to plant a succession of garden 





ops this summer. i 
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, bate BHR CE Ee en 
Power That Leads on to Fortune 


McCormick-Deering Tractors, 10-20-and 15-30 h. p. Tractors of 
generous capacity, buile to last for years, delivered complete with 
all equipment. Power at draw-bar, belt pulley, and power take- 
off. Sold and serviced by McCormick-Deering dealers everywhere. 


What About YOUR 


Production Costs? 


NE of the best-known agricultural authorities makes 
this interesting prophecy in connection with 
power farming: 


“The costs of production on the farm will 
be lowered below anything yet known.’ 


That statement holds special promise for every farmer in search 
of better profit. Farm profit is on a seesaw with production costs 
and when he can make costs go down the profit end will rise. 


Power holds the secret of successful farming. It is power that 
controls production costs, beyond all other factors, and the impor- 
tance of power is being fully recognized. The demonstrated efficiency 
of the tractor and of bigger and better equipment units is being set 
at work on every hand. We are in a new age. Snail-pace horse 
farming can no longer keep up with the times. 


Man Labor is making greater demands. A leading farm paper, 
The Farmer, of St. Paul, says, “All signs point to stronger competi- 
tion for farm labor than prevailed last year. This will be the third 
successive year that the hired man has had his wages raised.” The 
expensive farm laborer must be made to do three days’ work in one, 
and only the tractor can make him do it. 


Quoting another farm paper, the Iowa Homestead, “It is costly to 
ignore new methods which have proved their usefulness and economy. 
The tractor will ultimately be a feature of every well-equipped farm.” 


This is the heyday of the farm tractor. The trend toward power 
farming is like the gold rush to the Yukon, and gold is the object to- 
day. Special machinery to fit these times is producing liberal profit 
on the farms. Already over a half-million farms in the United States 
are tractor equipped—and they are money-making fame. Last year 
a hundred thousand tractors were purchased. 

This year will see far more tractors than in any Si year. The 
man who obstructs the advance of power farming might better take 
a broom to the seashore and sweep back the tide. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 





“Good equipment makes a good farmer better” 
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A Worth-While “ol 
Load of A 
2500 Pounds % 


The economical capacity range of the Speed Wagon 
is 500 to 2500 pounds. Meaning: 

That no vehicle can carry a quarter-ton so cheaply 
as can the Speed Wagon— 

And that a full ton-and-a-quarter can be safely 
hauled by the Speed Wagon without excessive strain 
on any part. 

The Speed Wagon is higher powered than any other 
vehicle of similar capacity— 

Transmission, clutch, universals and rear axle are 
proportionately strong to receive and transmit the 
highest percentage of power to the wheels— 

Frame, springs, bearings and other load-carrying 
parts are dimensioned to maximum capacity. 

Ton loads are average farm loads. The Speed 
Wagon has that capacity—with sufficient reserve for 
the frequent maximum, 






Twelve standard bodies. Chassis, $1185 at Lansing. 
More than 100,000 in operation. Designed and 
manufactured in the big Reo shops—:not assembled 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY. Lansing, Michigan 














New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models 
America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 
Cultivators. Plows -Harrows-Cul- 
tivates, etc. Full information FREE 
Built in 2 sizes. 4 Prices $150 
The New 
, EEM 4 N 
reactor Lo. i x 
3810 N.E.5th St., (gage 
Minneapolis, Minn. Wee! 


SAVE LODGED GRAIN ——"— 
Champion Grain Guards (all steel) be = tra 


fit all binders. Price 75 cents each. 250,000 
in use; one on every 3d sickle finger. 


Money refunded if not satisfied RIC H enttat Sattotess 
~ nly $25, with bundle tyir ) . 
CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. FREE catalog showing pictures of Har- 

” Cc Box 528, Salina, 


Oakwood Bivd hicago, Hl. | cenmmmmmmmens Vester. 8. ¥, Lock Kans. 






































WEEDS IN THE APIARY 


Weeds in the farm apiary are not an 
uncommon sight, and they are sure to 
cut down the honey crop. It is not that 
they hinder the production of nectar, of 
course, but they hinder the bees in their 
work of gathering it. There are several 
ways in which they do this. 

Bees during the summer, when the 
honey flow is at its best, will be strong in 











| Keep the apiary free from weeds 
] 


| the hives if they are to do much storing 
surplus, and this causes them to generate 
;much heat. To keep the temperature 
| inside the hive down they will fan air into 
it thru the entrance. If the air around 
the hives is close and stifling as it will be 
when weeds grow up all around, the bees 
}ecannot keep the hive cooled enough so 
that it will be habitable, and it is their 
nature in such cases to swarm out and 
| thus divide the forces. This will give 
|} you a new colony all right, but neither 
the new or the old one will be strong 
| enough to store any surplus, and the 
season passes without your getting any 
honey. This is one of the most serious 
objections to the weeds, but not the only 
one. 


SWARMING CUTS HONEY YIELD 

How honey production is reduced by 
frequent swarming was demonstrated last 
summer in a striking way by Arthur Roe 
of Lincoln county, South Dakota. Two 
hives properly handled made almost as 
much honey as fourteen others in the 
same apiary but receiving less care. The 
honey production from the two good hives 
was 620 pounds for the season. 

All the bees were from good queens and 
the swarms were strong ones, running ap- 
proximately sixty thousand bees each 
(fifteen pounds) during the busy season. 

Several methods are commonly used to 
reduce swarming where there is no desire 
to increase the number of colonies. Cut- 
ting queen cells, providing abundant 
ventilation, eliminating drones, addin 
plenty of super room giving shade — 
lifting some of the brood above the supers 
all help, but any one of them may fail with 
some colonies some seasons. Drones are 
produced in seasons of prosperity and 
their appearance in great numbers is an 
indication that swarming is likely to 
begin soon. 


BORDEAUX IN SMALL AMOUNTS 

Many who desire to use bordeaux mix- 
ture wish only a small quantity. To save 
the trouble of figuring out the proper 
proportions for small amounts, the folioer- 
ing will be of assistance: Ten level table- 
spoonfuls of hydrated lime, two table- 
spoonfuls of blue vitriol. 

This will make a gallon of bordeaux 
mixture. Mix each ingredient separately 
with half the total amount of water. Then 
| pour together, stirring vigorously. 








ORCHARDING WITH A BALANCE 
WHEEL 


| Tn 1924 M. F. Rowe, Lawrence county, 
| Missouri farmer, received $10,000 for his 
apple crop from 25 acres of orchard. 
Twenty years ago he purchased his farm 
with borrowed money and sct out part of 
it with apple trees. Since coming into 
bearing the orchard has paid for the farm. 

















many times over. Poultry as a sideline 
gives occupation during the slack season 
with the orchard and serves as an insur- 
ince against loss for the year in case of a 
oor apple season. 

“The fruit grower does not make a big 
,rofit every year,” said Rowe, “but on the 
verage he will find it very profitable. 

Chickens fit in nicely, especially during a | 
id year.” —C. F., Mo. 





BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from Page 12 


\ilt for him a little hut. They kept a fire 

r the door that he might be comfort- | 
le. A servant slept at the door. On the | 
st night the feeble doctor called the 

hful servant who came dnd tenderly 
nistered to him after which the weak 

e whispered, “All right, you can go 

w.’’ These were his last words heard by 

iman ear. 

\bout four o’clock in the morning the 
rvant looked in and saw the great man 
neeling in the attitude of prayer. Noting 

it there was no movement, other ser- 
nts were called. The candle was still 
irning by the bed. The servants watched 

y moments, but the silent form, with 

head buried in his hands, was still. 
went to him and laid a loving hand 

1 his cheek, but the great Livingstone 


; dead. The last written word he ever 
un ed was agi 1inst the slave traffic and 
; this: “All I ean say in my solitude is 


[uy heaven’s richest blessings come down 
every one—American, English, 

furk—who will work to heal this open 
e of the world.” 

\ couple of negroes, the Nasik boys, who 

e liberated slaves, who were educated 

nd were with Livingstone on his last 

ev, wrote their names high in history 

hat they did with the body of the man 

y loved. They wrapped the body first 

alico, then with bark and sailcloth, 

, | covered it with tar; they lashed it to 

: pole and started to carry it to Zanzibar, 


nearly a thousand miles away. 

Heaven only knows what these black 
! endured during that terrible journey. 
hey went thru desert and forest. Sick- 
ss overtook them and they were de- 


ed for weeks on the borders of a pesti- 


tial lake. Reeovering, they somehow 
. ssed this lake, then on to and across the 
great Luapula River with their sacred 

len. To add to their trials one hostile 
) ef refused to allow the dead body to 
> ‘s thru his territory. But they pressed 


. ind on until they finally reached Zanzi- 

t where the body was taken on board 

p, brought to London and laid to rest 
\Vestminster Abbey, as noted in the 

3 ng paragraph. 

h \ couple of years agé there died in the 

e t of Africa, at the age of ninety-four, 


d \frican king by the name of Khama. 
n man’s life was one of the bright 
O vhis of the Dark Continent and was 


so by this same David Livingstone. 
ma’s father was a witch doctor. When 


S \hama was a boy of twelve he was assist- 
" his father in his work as a witch. But 
a day this black boy saw the great white 
or It was on Livingstone’s first journey 
4 Central Africa. So impressed was this 
“ with the great white missionary that 


4 ie time he was twenty he had sought 
nd became a Christian. By this timne 


- is married but his black wife was also 
' t and they were baptized together. 
d ima became one of the great men of 


id. His tribe made him king and 
he died he was their ruler. He was 












E lent prohibitionist and fought the 
traffie, the slave traffic and other 
" intil his death. His powerful ex- 
. during his long Christian life is one 
‘1 great beacon lights of Central 
. He stood four square on all great 
™ 
of problems. He is perhaps the last 
\frican chieftain who actually heard 
ito 
“ is converted by the great Living- 
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KOKO-KOO 


and Keep Cool! 


Amazing New Kind of Harvest 
Hat—Much Cooler and Lighter! 


Don’t suffer with the heat this Summer—don’t be 1n constant misery at 
harvest time. At last an entirely new and different kind of harvest hat 
has been invented—a hat which is cooler, lighter and far more durable. 


Comfort on Hottest Days 


The Koko-Kooler is hand woven from 
a special Bamboo Bark which is as 
tough and wiry as a bamboo fishing 
pole, but very light and cool. 

See this new kind of hat at your dealers. Bend 
it up in your hand—notice how flexible and 
strong each fibre is. The Koko-Kooler is show- 
er proof—it will not sag or lose its shape when 
wet. Head-size can be made loose or tight by 
simply moving the patented buckle. 

If your dealer does not have the Koko-Kooler, 
have him order one for you—the price is 
only 75 cents—a little higher in the West. 


DEALERS: There is only One Genuine Koko- 
Kooler—the trade-mark is stamped in the hat, 
Fully protected by U. S. Copyrights. 








Test Your Hat This Way 


LIGHTER 
The Koko-Kooler is almost as light as a 
handkerchief. 
- VERY FLEXIBLE 
The Koko-Kooler can be crushed into any 
shape withoutinjury, 
COOLER 
The weave of the Koko-K ooler is smooth and 
perfect and silightiy porous, allowing free 
circulation of air and quick evaporation. 
FAR STRONGER 
Bamboo Bark from which the Koko 
Kooler is hand woven is very tough and 
wiry—far stronger than ordinary straw. 
That's why it wears better. 
SHOWER PROOF 
Will not sag nor lose its shape when wet. 


Koko-Kooler for Children 


The Koko-Kooler is made in a wide variety 
of attractive styles for children and women. 
Very reasonabie in price, to see them at 
your dealers, 








KOKO-KOOLER 


MEXICAN AMERICAN HAT COMPANY 


Dept. 16, Eighteenth and Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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—you'd repair it at once. It’s by plug- 
ging the leaks that the well-to-do far. 
mer holds down expenses and makes 
his farm pay for the hard labor he puts 


Cheap tires are a big leak in the farm- 
er’s budget. He has learned from ex- 





to get—that inferior tires won’t stand 
the grind of all sorts of roads and the 
severe demands of farm driving. Poor 


counting the trouble and loss of valu- 
able time they cause. 

Plug the tire-expense leak right now— 
equip your car with 


VACUUM 
TIRES 


’round, for farmers who know fhe 
money-and-labor-saving economy of 
dependable farm equipment. 


which cost him good money 


more than good tires, not 


TUXED 


o 
CUP 


hardest service the year 

















PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO, OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 

tivator for Gardeners, Suburb 

anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur 

serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun” 

try Estates and Lawnwork. 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 

2579 University Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
Bota Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower Crop payment plan or 
easy tern Say which state interestea in Ask about 
homeseekers rates Send for Booklet No. 27 Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


200 Acres and Beautiful Home 
500 Apples—22 Cattle, Horses 


catalog 
¢ Free 












Maehiner included; few steps lage, ready markets 
exeellent 18-room house for 2 families, big porche fur 
nace, rur wa ‘ arnes, sil other bides. $f if 
all ly $500 required from responsible party. Details also 
picture of pretty hor and poult farm for $1100 on pe 
28 new 196 pe atalog fa barga Free 
Strout Farm Agency, 7-CN So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 










GRAINg 


Elevate, Clean, Scarify your 
Grain with this compact one- 
man machine. Air Blast handles 
300 to 800 bu. anhr. Elevates 30 ft. 
or more. No buckets, chaing, or 
| gears. Only one moving part. Costs 
only half of old style elevators. 
| 


Liberty Grain Blower 


fills bins and cars without scooping. FREE BOOK. 
| Explains the Liberty. Tells how to make more money 
| from grain, Write nearest office for Free Book. 


LINK MFG. CO.,Dept.A, Fanco. no. oan. 


FARGO, NO. 























| Tee WONDERS THAT LIE CLOSE 


TO HOME 
Continued from page 11 


| Chain, fishing, _bathing, exploring the 
hills and many times merely sitting on the 


| pebbles at the river’s edge, allowing our 
f | thoughts to drift evhile we tried to catch 


| the river’s murmured message. Such com- 
| plete change and relaxation! Milk buckets, 


oy 
4 plows, brooms and dishpans seemed far 


away in another world. 

On the fourth day we started home 
| again, saying good-bye to the water and 
the lovely hills. 

And then, such is human nature, we 
were delighted to see the plains again, 
| to have level roads to travel. One of the 
| best things about the whole trip was 
|coming home again, and as we drew in 
sight of our very own home we knew that 
in four days we had not seen so fair a spot. 

On reaching home we found that twenty 

dollars had covered all our expenses. 
Never had we spent twenty dollars more 
thriftily, I am sure, for we again took up 
| our werk lightly and willingly. 
We declare sometimes that we are going 
| back again next year, but no! there must 
be other places close at home that are 
worth our discovering. Perhaps we will 
go to the Wabash river next time, or far 
up on the Mississippi, to Starved Rock; 
there are lots of places, and with thinking 
over last summer’s trip and planning for 
the next one, the long snowy days of the 
winter flew swiftly by. 

I do wish that every farm family might 
have a vacation trip each year. 


IS THE CORN PLOW BEING 
OVERWORKED? 


Continued from page 5 





Illinois experiment station are in line 
with those obtained by farmers in every 
eornbelt state and at stations in those 
states. George Yarling, winner of the 
five-acre contest in Indiana last year, 
uses a two-row cultivator the first time 
over and plows shallow to avoid injury 
to the small plants. The second plowing 
he considers the most important. Then 
all the weeds and grass are killed. The 
third and last cultivation is shallow so it 
does not disturb the corn roots. J. O 
Bissett, who farms 244 acres in Marshall 
county, Iowa, plows his corn four times 
but by the use of two-row plows keeps the 
man labor down to seven hours per acre 
or about half that required by the farmers 
on his cost-account route. Carl Crouse 
in the same county does his early cultiva- 
tion with a tooth harrow and for all later 
cultivation a two-row cultivator. 

M. J. Strunke of Jefferson county, Wis- 
consin, plows his corn three or four times. 
Strunke has the record of producing 171.6 
bushels of corn on one acre. He says, 
“My corn ground was plowed about the 
tenth of May. It was dragged before 
planting two or three times and after 
planting four more times. If you want 
good corn, have good, rich ground, good 
seed and do good work. Good weather 
will then make the bushels come.” 

Chas. D. Kirkpatrick, Keokuk county, 
winner in the 1924 Iowa yield contest, 
says he has come to agree with the people 
who argue that cultivation is mostly to 
kill weeds. Kirkpatrick’s father used to 
plow four times and an uncle plows five 
times. “On our heavy clay loam,” says 
Kirkpatrick, ‘‘clover helps hold moisture 
and air and I do not find the corn crop 
benefited by more than two or three cul 
tivations. 

“Regarding depth of plowing, I have 
never used a surface plow because I turn 
under so much trash that there would be 








| trouble. I do not use a jointer to put the 
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clover or stalks in the bottom of the fur- 
row because I want the stuff mixed all 
thru. That’s why I disc cornstalks three 
times ahead of the plow and two or three 
times ahead of the planter. I use the 
common six-shovel gangs on a one-row 
plow. The shovels are sharp and throw 
enough dirt to cover the weeds in the hill 
but not enough to hill up the row. Going 
cross ways the big idea 18 to clean up the 
field and some root pruning may result 
but that cannot be helped it seems. The 
worst results come from plowing after the 
corn is three or four feet high and by that 
time 1 am ready to leave off because of 
other work. 

“In some ways I am a fighting radical 
for more attention to field management, 
seed testing, ete., but after the soil is in 
condition with clover, stalks, manure and 
lately rock phosphate, I am not so 
strenuous about the cultivation.” 

Studies in southwest Minnesota last 
vear showed that with a two-horse, riding 
cultivator in corn planted forty-four 
inches each way a man should average 
for three cultivations, sixteen miles per 
dav. This means seven acres per day at 
a labor cost of seventy-one cents per acre. 
With a two-row cultivator the capacity 
would be easily’ increased ninety percent 
which would be 13.3 acres at a cost of 
forty-five cents per acre. There is also 
an advantage in getting the work done 
at the right time. Judgment must be used 
of course, in buying equipment suited to 
conditions. However, the use of larger 
units offers one of the ways of reducing 
the labor cost. 

During a recent talk with H. D. Hughes 
at the lowa experiment station, he told 
me of test plots the college had operated 
the last two years to check up on methods 
of cultivation. All fields were prepared 
alike. One was scraped so lightly with 
a hoe in removing the weeds that the har- 
row marks made in the spring were still 
plainly visible in the fall. A second field 
was kept free from weeds with a knife 
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cultivator while a third was plowed three 
inches deep. There has been no difference 
in the vield of the three plots. Hughes is 
inclined to doubt the great value com- 
monly placed on the dust mulch, unless 


the soil is inelined to crack badly. 
The Missouri experiment station holds 
that cultivation is primarily to kill weeds 
it the same time keep the soil recep- 
tive to rainfall. Extra cultivations that 
are not necessary for weed control seldom 
pay in that state for the extra labor re- 


red. Late cultivations after the corn 
has been laid by seldom pay in Missouri 
and when the ground is stirred deeply, 


the yield is more often reduced. than in- 
creased 

corn develops the roots spread out 
bet ween the rows and take up the moisture 
' h rises to the surface. After the 
plants are six to eight inches high, deep 
tivation becomes increasingly harmful 


n weeds get well rooted, it is neces- 
sar ot course, to go deep to cover them 
re are also times when the weather 

| nts the preparation of a suitable 
|. Blind plowing and deep, early 
m is then frequently used to 
p the lack of earlier work. At best 
more experisive. and less satisfac- 


dual circumstances must decide 
f cultivator used and the depth 
juency of plowing. Where a plow- 
be dispensed with without ma- 
educing the yield, good judgment 
it 18 a sure way to reduce the 

t of production. 
tire milking herd of twenty-seven 
Grundy county, Iowa, was 
found tubercular. Had the test 
pplied a few vears ago, the disease 
ive been checked and the loss re- 
Individuals in the herd had no 
| stalls which hastened the spread 
he disease. 
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The Speed Breakfast 


QUICK QUAKER Cooks in 3 to 5 Minutes 


| 
Makes Oats the Quickest Breakfast | 
AVE you tried Quick Quaker? It’s ready, steaming, 
| 
| 




























flavory and delicious, as quickly as plain toast! Cooks 

while the fruit is being served. 3 to 5 minutes—that’s quicker 
than coffee! 

So now have this nourishing food every day; give the 
family the “‘milk and oats’ breakfasts that doctors say make 
people feel better all day long. 

Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats, the 
kind you have always known; the plumpest, choicest of grains. 
But cut before flaking, then rolled very thin—and these 
smaller flakes cook faster; that’s the only difference. 

All that rare Quaker flavor that won the world to this ) 
famous brand is there. All the richness—and the same big 
20 and 55-ounce packages. 

Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the kind 
you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


Standard full size and The new Quaker Cook Book is ready 
weight pac kages - Send for it. 96 new and universal recipes, covering every- | 
thing from correct soup thickening to cookies and des- ; 

Medium: 14 pounds; serts—oats, wheat, rice, corn, barley, illustrated in | 
Large: 3 » . " color. Send |0e¢ for a copy postpaid. The Quaker Oats } 
ii F ounds, 7 oz Company, Room 1661, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago. ! 


Quick 
Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 












The kind you have 


always known 






























Betty Compson 
who appears in 

The Woman with 
Four Faces 

The Little Minister 

The Enemy Sex 
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Adolphe 
Menjou 
who appears in 
The Spanish Dancer 
Shadows of Paris 


The Fast Set 
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Lois Wilson 


who appears in 
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The BRAND NAME that 


Leads in the Movies 


S there enough change in your 

life, enough play to balance 
the chores? 

Think this over—city folks 
may have all the entertainment 
they want. Farm folks certainly 
have too little. 


Every day has an evening, and 
if you stay home or drudge 
every evening the engine of life 
is certainly not hitting on all 
six for you. 

Swing into step with the lead- 
ing brand of motion pictures, 
Paramount. See a Paramount 
Picture this week and start your 
happier life right away! Some 
theatre near you is scheduling 
Paramount Pictures now. 


Paramount Pictures are lead- 
ers because they are made of the 


inis name 


and ‘ 


same stuff as your longings for 
adventure, romance and whole- 
some entertainment. 


You will be delighted with the 
tonic that Paramount Pictures 
rovide, and so will your neigh- 
rs. Social intercourse is bright- 
ened and the theatre showing 
ParamountPictures becomes the 
meeting place of the community. 
Such Paramount Pictures as The 
Covered Wagon, Manhandled, North 
of 36, Merton of the Movies and Tri- 
umph, provide happy entertainment 
for all. People drive many a mile to 
see them. The young folks don’t leave 
home for the cities! 

Life is more animated these days, 
what with autos and better roads and 
radio and Paramount! 

Paramount will give you a great 1925 
—if you will—showing you all the 
world in action at your own theatre, 

Make it tonight! 


and trademark 


; 
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Famous Players Lasky Corporation, New York City 


Paramount Picture 
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Raymond 
Griffith 
who appears in 
The Dawn ofa 
Tomorrow 
Changing Husbands 
Miss Bluebeard 





Betty Bronson 
who plays 
Peter Pan 
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Ricardo Cortez 
who appears in 
The Call of the 
Canyon 
Argentine Love 


The Next Corner 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


MY POTATOES WENT 432 BUSHELS 
PER ACRE 


[N order to make potatoes produce at the 

rate of 432 bushéls per acre, good care 
and good soil is necessary. Willard Weis, 
a club boy of Dearborn county, Indiana, 
raised 108 bushels last year on one-fourth 
of an acre from four bushels of Early Ohio 
certified ‘ 

He says, “I joined the club the first year, 
and after working hard and learning many 
things about growing potatoes, I raised 
40.6 bushels on the quarter of an acre, or 
162.4 bushels per acre. At the county show 
I won third prize. 

“The soil was a deep, rich loam. In the 
fall I put five loads of barnyard manure 
on it. In the first part of April I again put 
two loads of chicken manure and two 
loads of barnyard manure on it. At this 
time I received the potatoes and treated 
them with corrosive sublimate and put 
them out to green sprout. 

“T plowed the plot from eight to ten 
inches deep on April 10th, and planted the 
potatoes on April 15th. Alongside of this 
plot I planted one and three-fourths acres 
of uncertified seed. 

“Ten days after planting I plowed the 
potatoes. Soon after this we began to 
have rainy weather and I was only able 
to plow them three times. The vines of 
the certified seed were much larger and 
stronger than the uncertified seed all dur- 
ing the growing season. 

“T did not have much trouble with in- 
sects and it was only necessary to spray 
once, using a 5-5-50 bordeaux spray. The 
soil was tested and due to the large 
amount of manure applied, tested acid. 

“By July 20th, the vines on the uncerti- 
fied seed began to die. They were a foot 
and a half shorter than the vines on the 
certified plot. On August 5th, my club 
leader came out and dug 100 feet of the 
potatoes and weighed them up. It was 
estimated at 108 bushels per quarter- 
acre, or 432 bushels per acre. The vines 
were still green and I had to get a peck of 
show potatoes because our show was held 
on August 12-13. 

“From experience I find there must be 
five or more tons of barnyard manure used 
on good rich loam, plowed 8 to 10 inches 
deep. They should be harrowed two or 


three times before they are up, deep culti- ° 


vation for first time and come to shallow 
cultivation by the fourth or fifth time. 
Plenty of rain and two or three sprays to 
kill insects and disease are important, and 
above all, certified seed must be used to 
raise a large crop of potatoes.” 


WHY BARLEY WEARS A BEARD 


In nature there is a reason for every- 
thing, even tho we may not be clever 
enough to find it. Since my first encounter 
with barley beards, I have asked what 
useful purpose those things could serve. 

Recently my friend Joe Robinson, a 
farm crops man at the Iowa state college, 
answered my question. Because such re- 
narkable things as developing a spineless 
cactus have been accomplished with 

nts, I asked why a satisfactory beard- 
less barley could not be found. 

\s anyone knows who has had barley 
beards m his clothing, they are very 
brittle and seratchy, readily breaking into 

y pieces, each one capable of mischief. 

s brittleness is due to the high per- 
centage of silicon or sand in the-beards. 
Now if the beards are removed, the silicon 
ontinues to be collected by the plant. In 
the absenee of the awns or beards, this 
sand material is left in the straw and par- 
ularly in the little stems that attach the 


+ 





Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


kernels. These stems then become so 
brittle that the grain shatters too easily 
to be harvested. Thus it seems that the 
beard serves as an outlet for an element 
that would otherwise damage the crop. 

Of course, there are beardless varieties 
of barley but as yet they have not given 
general satisfaction. It seems that nature 
intended barley to wear a beard and any 
attempts to remove it throw the plant out 
of balance. 


a . 
RAISES THE BEST GARDEN 
Clarence Mielke, Ottertail county, 

Minnesota, had the best garden among 

1,700 contestants in that state last year. 

His garden covered an acre and made him 

a total income of $476. 

Clarence grew 168 different varieties of 
plants, including cotton and peanuts, and 
twenty varieties of herbs for which he 
found a ready market. He raised six 
different varieties of potatoes and twelve 
varieties of beans. At the fairs he won 
seventy-six prizes on his vegetables. 








RAISES A LAMB 


I have been a member of the Story 
county lamb club of Iowa for two years. 
Last year, | suppose owing to my ignor- 
ance of handling sheep and a few other 











reasons, I received only second on my ewe 
lamb. 

This year I had better luck. My lamb 
was born March 4th. After three weeks 
I fed it oats in a crib with the rest of the 
lambs. When it was about eight weeks old, 
I turned it on bluegrass pasture with my 
father’s western ewes and their lambs. 
The lamb was on pasture untH about two 
weeks before the state fair. Then I fed it 
on oats, bran and alfalfa hay. The lamb 
looked very fat when I sent it to the fair, 
and especially after trimming. I received 
first prize and championship award in the 
club class.—Dorothy Kuhn. 


FORMS RADIO CLUB 

Kansas boys are signing up at the rate 
of fifty a day for The Builders, a radio 
organization started by the Kansas agri- 
cultural college. As soon as an application 
is received, a certificate of pei es is 
issued with suggestions for earning $17, 
the retail price of parts for a one-tube set. 

Next fall the boys will be furnished 
complete instructions for building their 
set so as to have a country-wide receiving 
range. Boys who successfully build their 
own sets are then qualified for the more 
important organization to be known as the 
Boys’ Radio Club of Kansas. 





WIN WITH WOOL 


Seven Ohio club boys exhibited more 
than half the wool in their class at the wool 
show held in conjunction with the forty- 
second annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Sheep and Wool Growers’ association. 

Of the seven who exhibited, four won 
places. Floyd Bowman of Morgan county 
won sweepstakes in the club exhibits, 
taking first place in the fine wool ewe 
class; Elwood Roberts, also of Morgan 
county, won second place in the fine wool 
ewe lamb class; and Louis Strong and 
Willis Greer, both from Morgan county, 
won third places in the wool ewe and fine 
wool ram lamb classes respectively. 

Samuel Richey, 14 years old, a club boy 
of Harrison county, talked to the associa- 
tion about his club experiences and told 
what sheep clubs were doing for his com- 
munity. 


PULLETS PAY AND LAY BEST 


One of our most valuable poultry ex- 

riments was held the past three years. 
We, which stands for mother and me 
experimented with pullets and year-o 
hens. We keep the white wyandottes 
exclusively. 

In 1922 we kept pullets only and they 
averaged 145 eggs apiece for the year. 
The next year, 1923, thirty of the best 
hens were kept and forty pullets from 
these same hens were added. With the 
same care and feed, these chickens laid 
132 eggs per hen for the year. The year- 
old hens were marked and we found that 
they were the ones that got on the roosts 
the first at night and jumped off the last 
in the morning. 

In 1924 only pullets were kept again 
and the flock of 70 birds averaged 162 
eggs per bird for the year. So now in 1925 
only pullets are being kept and up to 
April Ist, these pullets have averaged 
401% eggs per bird for the three months 
against 34 for the same three months last 

rear. 
. Next year we are going to trapnest our 
birds and we hope to find some 200-egg 
machines among them.—Victor Janzen, 
Cottonwood county, Minn. 


To those who talk and talk and talk, 
This proverb should appeal: 

“The steam that blows the whistle 
Will never turn the wheel.” 


Recently publication of a home organ, 
in the shape of a six to eight-page mimeo- 
graphed monthly paper, was begun by 
the St. Louis county club leader. It is 
called the Boys’ and Girls’ Club News and 
is issued from the club headquarters at 
Virginia, Minnesota. 


“Let’s keep our feet on the ground and | 
our minds .on the soil.”—Lyman Lee 
Gumes. 
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Senti;loose gravel—mud—hills— 


Touring Car °525 ' . or mere.rutted trails! The most. 
Roadster +. 525 | 


Coupe % -\715 
Coach - \e- 735 
Sedan - > 825 


Commercial, ‘ 
Chassis - 425 


Express Truck *. 
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ALL PRICES F. O. B. 
FLINT, MICH. 
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 difficult‘of road conditions can be 
overcome in.a Chevrolet, famous 
\ nation-wide > for -its power, endur- 


ance and great ' economy. 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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NEBRASKA FEEDING TESTS 
CALVES will put on as much weight as 

two-year-olds or even yearlings on two- 
thirds the amount of feed. This conclu- 
on four years of feeding tests 
at the Nebraska experiment station. The 


sion is 


calves made as much gain from 66 pounds 
of feed as the big cattle made from 100 
pounds. Eight lots of cattle, ranging in 
age from calves to two-year-olds, were 
fed shelled corm and alfalfa fram October 
25th to April 24th. With corn valued at 
$1.12 the calf lots were the only ones that, 
showed a net profit. 

A comparison of steers, spayed heifers 
and o heifers showed very little differ- 
ence this year in value as feeders. Open 
heifers, costing slightly less than spayed 
heifers, put on more economical gains and 
sold for a little more per pound. 

The value of tankage as a corn saver 
was demonstrated in a 100-day hog feeding 
trial. The lot that ate the most tankage 
made the largest and most economical 
gains. Tankage cost $65 a ton. The hogs 
also received shelled corn and alfalfa. 
Full feeding im self-feeders was demon- 
strated to be advisable. 

Lambs on a mixed ration were found 
less inclined to go off feed than similar 
lots on more limited diets. The most 
economical gains were made by wey 
one head of western lambs fed from Fe 
ruary 10th to April 11th on shelled cor 
linseed oilmeal, alfalfa-molasses meal an 
alfalfa hay. 


HANDLING THE WOOL CROP 

Wool that is properly prepared for 
market sells for enough more than loose, 
unattractive fleeces to pay good wages for 
the extra care. The buyer whe refuses to 
recognize such extra care and pays the 
same for tags, dirt and old shoes as for 
clean wool expects to beat the careful man 

) offset the loss on the careless one. 
Where satisfactory market outlets are not 
available, wool pools are easily organized 
and are giving very general satisfaction. 
One of the chief merits of the pool is its 
recognition of quality. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the correct way to saek fleeces. In this 








case the top of the sack is wrapped around 
itomobile rim. One man then gets 
| in the sack to place the fleeces and 
tramp them down. When filled, the 
x is sewed across the top. 
\s the fleece comes from the sheep, it 
rst baled. This is best done by means of 
easily made wool box. The one shown 
© was prepared by the Michigan agri- 
‘tural college. This box is sixteen inches 
juare on the bottom and twelve inches 


danger of drinking a large amount of 


| HOT WEATHER SHIPPING HINTS 


during the first warm spring days before 
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high. A box of this kind makes the fleece 
appear larger than if it was tied up im a 
perfectly square box or one that was 
twelve inches square and also twelve inches 


a clip of wool does not average 
more than eight pounds in weight = 
fleece, a wool tying box fourteen inches 
square and twelve inches deep is about 
the right size. Where fleeces average over | 
ten pounds in weight, it is desirable to use} 
a box sixteen inches square and twelve 
inches deep. 

Use nothing but the best quality of 
paper or hard hemp twine to tie the wool. 
Brush the sheep before shearing‘ and if 
possible, keep the entire fleece together. 
Fold it into the press box so that the out- 
side will be in the center of the bale. 
Throw out soiled wool and tags. 

Michigan farmers have found that it is 
possible to tie fleeces too closely. The} 
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grader is likely to assume that a closely 
tied fleeee is high in oil and therefore sub- 
ject to heavy shrinkage. However, it must 
not be ti a as a poorly tied 
fleece with an excess of twine is always 
objectionable. 


DANGER OF BLOATING 

Wet clover, especially sweet clover, 
caused Iowa farmers heavy losses last 
season from bloated cattle. Fresh grass 
eaten rapidly is likely to ferment in the 
large stomach or rumen and cause bloat. 
Wet grass is especially dangerous. Death | 
occurs in thirty minutes to three or four 
hours and is due to suffocation or rupture 
of the stomach. 

Dr. C. L. Rice, veterinary specialist at 
Towa state college, investigated many of 
these cases. He prefers prevention to ¢ 
and makes the following suggestions: 

“Avoid turning cattle on clover pas- 
tures while the grass is wet from rain or 
dew. Avoid turning cattle on fresh grass 
when they are hungry. Give them a fill of 
bluegrass or dry feed just before turning 
them on clover. Driving them about for 
some time after turning them out will 
help, by keeping them from eating too fast. 
Even when pastures are not wet, it is 
practice to salt cattle heavily before 
turning them out, for they will be im 





water after taking a fill of grass, which 
often produces bloating.” 


The worst losses occur among hogs 


they get accustomed to the heat. The 
Chicago Producers’, Commission associa- | 
tion makes the following suggestions 
based on its experience. 

1. Do not load in dirty or heavily 
bedded cars. 

2. Bed with sand or gravel; good sand, 






With the Famous 


WITTE 2: Engine 


Here’s an amazing bargain—this special 
Pump Jack free with the famousrugged, 
dependable WITTE 2 H-P. Throttling-Governor En- 
ine. Develops surplus horse-power on gasoline, 
| distiliate or tops. Simple and cheaper to 
operate, trouble-proof and easy tostart. Equi 
with the celebrated WICO Magneto, Think of it~ 
acomplete power unit for pumping only $56.95 at 
Kansas City, Mo. ($61.00 at Pittsburgh)—a regular 
$79.00 value, Order direct from this advertisement 
—wireat my expense if you areina hurry. 24 hour 
shipments from Kansas City or Pittsburgh, 
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Order now trem this 
and Pll also send you 
FREE—f2 feet of guar- 
anteed beltingcomplete | EASY TERMS on all 
with belt lacing, tive | pumping outfits and 
pounds of SF pe engines—write -ne to- 
one oil can apair | day for my free pump- 
tree equipment you § jilustrated Engine 
have a complete pew- | Catalog. Gives 
er unit for pumping. rices and valuable in- 
ORDER NOW! ormation on smalland 
Y large pumping outfita, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1615 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
1615 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1615 Witte Building, San Francisco, Calif. 















NO SPLIT SEEDS 
WITH AN GWENS 





In asingle operation the 
Owens Bean and Pea Thresher, with its 
special double cylinderconstruction, will 
remove all beans or peas from the rank- 
est vines without splitting the seeds. 
Durable; immense capacity; large sep- 
arating space—built in six sizes to suit 
every need. Threshing beans and peas 
the Owens way will save 
enough otherwise wasted 
to pay for this practical ma- 
ey in a single season. 


e¢ Owens line has been 
the favorite for over forty 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 





not too fine is the best. 

3. Cars should be wet down before 
loading. 

4. Use ice in real hot weather. Suspend 
chunks in bags from the roof of the car. 

5. Do not overload, and do not load 
hogs when heated. 

6. Whenever possible, hogs should be 
wet down in transit. 








years—The standard of 
the world. 
Buy only the Original— 
fully guaranteed, Write to- 
day for free booklet, “Bean 
and Pea culture” and 
catalog. 
J. L. Owens Company, 
322 Superior 5t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Pesky Flies 


Just insert the handy atomizer in a bottle 
of KIL-FLY and blow the vapor into the room. Harms 
nothing but flies. They drop dead in a hurry. Sweep them 
up and enjoy complete freedom from the annoying pests. 


Mess’ KIL-FLY 


is simple, sure, safe, easy to use. Wont spot 
nor stain. Why be bothered with flies when it is so'easy to get 
rid of them without chasing them or catching them with sticky 
paper or poisons. The Kil-Fly way is the easy way—the right 
way. Try it. Have the McNess Dealer demonstrate Kil-Fly the 
next time he calls. Ask him for the Free Vegetable Brush 

he has for you. You will also like the quality of all our 240 McNess 

~~. Sanitary Products—including Full Strength Extracts, 















a,» PO & Spices, Soaps, Remedies, Labor-Saving Brushes, etc. Buy 
Sane Aig a from the McNess man for best values, 

— see KOS = 

a His: FE URST~MCNESS CO. 
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More McNess If you are honest, ambitious, and have a car, 


start you at once in this sant, profitabl i 
Men Wanted! Writeat once. Get our offer. er 


Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecord of 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 


windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual ojjing. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and nod te 
parts to get omt of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oilin theoil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 
mentshavebeen made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retzined while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotoer is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
: is made torun in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the A Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago, 


AERMOTOR CO. fis. finme: Oakland 


Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 


3] ABSORBINE 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons,: Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
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Bickmore 
—the old reliable 
salve for galls, sore should- 
necks, cuts. Don’t 





stops Spavin Lameness, allays| % 
pain. Does not blister, remove the | A-) THE BICKMORE CO. 
hairorlay up the horse. $2.50 a bot- | « ee S08 Voun, Giaine 4 
tle at druggists or delivered. Beok 1 R free. 
W. F,. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyma” Street, Springfield, Mass, | je AG (e)°4 
| 





GALL SALVE 





RAISE BELGIAN HARES: 


MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 









and pay roe followi prices for all you raise: | Pleasant. profitable. Buy Now— 
: cisran f Sree $2 nach New Caalands $3 each Ss i LV E R save money, Tell us your Wants 
82-page illustrated beok, catalog and contract, - oO x E S and plans “ 
an ee hy by Aye a my gy MATTHEWS’ SILVER FOXES, 
TOOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Bon 40, Meimes Park, Misscun, 1418 GRAND AVENUE, WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. 
animals, all the symptoms . and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
P The di pescribed in these col- 
umans are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically com pounded they 
will give as results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the *‘Veterinarian,’* 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A VACCINATING TROUGH 


A vaccinating trough is easily made and 
is a great help when a number of hogs are 
to be vaccinated. It is made in the same 
manner as a sawbuck from four 2x4’s, each 
about 3% feet long, nailed together at fair- 
ly broad angles at a point about 10 inches 
from the ends to form the legs. It is advis- 
able to mortise these pieces to secure a 
more workmanlike job and to make it 
easier to brace. These two crosses which 
form the legs should be put about 5 feet 
apart and strongly braced with 1x4’s. 

The trough proper is made of two boards 
about 514 feet long, 1 inch thick and 10 
inches wide. These boards are nailed to 
the upper inside ends of the 2x4’s. A 
board 2 feet long, 1 inch thick and 12 
inches wide, out of the center of which 
has been cut a 7-inch triangle, is then 
nailed firmly to one end of the trough. 

To operate the trough, the hog is turned 
on its back and its snout shoved into the 
hole enone at the end of the trough. 
It is then possible to hold the hog ia posi- 
tion.—R. B., Iowa. 





Scouring Horse—I have a large twelve-year-old 
horse. He is a hearty eater, but he scours badly. 
When I work him he scours worse, and the next 
day after work looks thin. I was told if a horse 
was overheated it would be this way. The horse 
seems very slow and lazy. I have given him no 
treatment yet. I feed him corn and timothy hay. 
—E. P., Ky. 

If the horse has a long weak “‘washy” coupling, 
he will always be likely to scour when worked until 
tired and hot. If he is not of that conformation, 
scouring may subside in time if you feed oats in 
place of corn and add one pint of browned wheat 
flour to each feed. Have the teeth put in order by 
a veterinarian and feed from a large shallow box to 
prevent bolting of feed. If that does not suffice, 
mix in a feed . a ofa es of = 

of prepared c’ and one eac is- 
uth subnitrate and wdered ce os Some 
ear corn may allowed, in addition to oate, when 
Scouring ceases. 

Rickets—I would like to know what is the 
matter with my pigs. They are four or five months 
old and they get lame in the hind legs. First they 
swell up on the joints. Then the legs swell farther 
down. Some get better in a few days, and some 
keep on being lame. They are in good shape and 
eat well. What can I do for them?—H. G. R., 
Minn. 

Let the pigs run out daily for exercise, and in 
direct sunshine when that is possible, and allow 
them free access to alfalfa hay and salt, slaked lime 
or ground limestone and wood es, or steamed 
bonemeal. Omit oats, or grind that feed and screen 
for removal of hulls. eat middlings would be 
suitable feed. Give each affected pig a teaspoonful 
of codliver oil twice daily and ually increase 
the dose as is seen to be necessarv. Coat the swollen 
joints with pine tar and repeat if necessary, when 
the first coat is about worn off 

Ailing Sow—I have a purebred black poland 
sow. She lost a litter before farrowing time. At 
first she didn’t have an appetite, but she eats very 
well now, tho she still has the peculiar actions. 
She seems to be stiff and sore, and if she walks a 
few yards, her sides seem to thump or jerk. She 
wheezes in the throat. This sow has been running 
on range, and for a while, during cold, bad weather, 
she slept in an old haystack. She has had the 
cholera serum treatment.—T. R., Okla. 

It is quite likely that the sow has tuberculosis, 


which is incurable and contagious. That may be 
determined by having the tuberculin test applied 
by a veterinarian. Meanwhile, keep her away from 
other hogs. but have her take outdoor exercise 
daily. Give her two teaspoonfuls of codliver oi! 
twice daily and feed her well on skimmilk, n ixed 


meals and alfalfa hay, and let her help herself to 


| salt, slaked_lime, and wood ashes or steamed bone- 


meal. 
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rothers who had also purchased a bunch 


CAPSULES RID PIGS OF WORMS 


Vernon Utz of Ashland county, Ohio, 
-onsformed a bunch of small, unthrifty 
ics into a well doing and rapid growing 
croup. He did it by ridding the pigs of 
“ond worms by treating them with 
santonin capsules. 

He had bought this particular bunch 
of pigs. The pigs were small and runty, 
weighing only about forty-five pounds 

en tho they were three months of age 

hen brought to the Utz farm in Decem- 
Vernon is a thoro going farmer and 
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ckman. He likes to have every animal 
on the farm doing well. 
\fter looking the pigs over and con-| 
siting a man of considerable experience | 
ith hogs, he decided that worms were | 
probably the cause of the unthriftiness. | 


\fter making inquiry he decided to use | 
the so-called capsule method of treatment. | 
\ccordingly he went to the drug store and | 


ired a supply of cantonin capsules | 
idy prepared. Each capsule contained | 
grains of santonin, 3 grains of aloin and | 
S grains of sodium bicarbonate. Each | 
of these was sufficient for a dose for pigs | 
the size of the ones he had bought. 

Before using the capsules he kept the | 

pigs off feed for twenty-four hours so | 
that their intestines might be well cleared 
of ordinary food material before the cap- 
sules were given. The actual administer- 
ing of the capsules was a rather simple 
matter. He secured a common type ball- 
ing gun which is made especially for use 
in giving capsules to hogs. After catching 
and holding each pig, the mouth was held 
open with a jaw spreader. The capsule 
was placed well into the back of the 
mouth of the pig and pushed from the 
end of the balling gun and left there for 
the pig to swallow. To have forced it 
down, might have injured the pig. Fol- 
lowing this treatment the pigs were kept 
off feed for another eighteen hours. This 
was done in order to give the remedy an 
opportunity to do its work before the pigs 
filled up with food. In starting the pigs 
back on feed, he gave them just a little 
it first and gradually increased the amount 
until they were getting their normal 
amount. 

The recovery of the pigs from the dam- 
ge done by the worms was very quick 
nd thoro. Every one of the pigs grew 

| thrived. In less than four months 

y had grown to an average weight of 











A sample of the Utz hogs 


-25 pounds and were finished and ready 
for market. 


Living neighbor to Utz are Buchanan 


‘orty-five pigs. These pigs were wormy 
i some had very nearly reached the 
e of utter exhaustion. The brothers 
ted their pigs just the same as Utz 
treated his, using the same instru- 
's and the same drugs. Two of their 
lied but they had evidently reached 
nal stage before the remedy was 
nd very likely, would have soon died. 
ther forty-three grew and thrived 
vith plenty of good feed, grew 





and were soon ready for market.— 
McC., Iowa. 


Production, farmers’ butiletin | 
may be obtained free from the | 
| States department of agriculture, 
ngton, D. C. It is a complete publi- 
1 on the subject. Included in its 
lip are management, raising pigs, sani- 

n, pastures, diseases and parasites. 
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Bee depends upon you and Nature for its growth. But 
when the corn is developed and is ready for harvest, 
good machinery takes the place of Nature as your helper. 

A Rumely Ball Bearing Silo Filler produces better 
silage in less time and at less expense. If you don’t know the 
remarkable features that make this true, get our catalog 
at once. A Ball Bearing Flywheel is one of them. 

A Rumely Husker-Shredder husks the corn clean as a 
whistle—and produces a delicious, healthful fodder that ani- 
mals eat with great relish. Many fine features, developed by 
Rumely engineers. 

A Rumely All-Steel Corn Sheller completes a trio of 
improved corn harvesting implements — each of Rumely 
quality, each designed and perfected to do its work the best 
it can be done. Witi these machines you can get every last 
dollar from your corn crop for years to come. 

For over 70 years Rumely has been the farmers’ guide to quality in 
farm machinery. Our complete line is listed below. When youhave Rumely 
machinery you are equipped to do the best work in the least time and at 


least expense. Write for catalogs about any implement that interests 
you. Or see our nearest dealer. 


Advance-Rumely T hresher Co., | Inc., La Porte, Indiana 
neorporat 

Tee horenee eel line includes eye tpg oom cngions eran and foo husker- 

Serviced through 33 Branches and Warehouses 





ApvancERuMELy | 


Corn Harvesting — 
MACHINERY 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CoO., Inc., 
(.ncorporated) 


Dept.A, La Porte, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your catalogs on machinery checked below: 


a 





[_] Sito Fitter [_] Husker-Shredder [] Shelter [“] mead [_] Separator 
a Raa ee GRR. onc pemanncmenae 
ee ee ee ee | 























































USTLE to town for supplies, speed 
H over to a neighbor's, take the 
gsters to school 
cycle! You" "Il fund a Harley-Da 
it rig on the farm. Saves money, 
too—you ride fifty miles for only a dollar 
—including gas, oil, tires and all. 
New 1925 “Stream-Line” models with 
27 improvements— new speed and power 
to pull through deep sand and mud—new 
spring suspension for greater riding com- 
fort. Yet the price is reduced! 
Write for free, interesting literature 
showing the 1925 “Stream-Line” 
Harley-Davidson in actual colors. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO, 
Dept. Ss. iiwaukee, Wis. 


Harley-Davidson 


The otorcyclie 


Money-making sales opportunities 
open territory. Write for we ay 


~by motor- 
vidson the 
























“Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles | 


have great durabi = report 15 
20 years’ service.Guaran ( fire and lightning to 


Free Rooting Book 


Get our wonderfully 





low prices and free 
samples. We sei! direct 
from factory to you 
and save you money. 
Ask for Book 
‘ No. 156 = 
Lo <4 
west prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel =) Oareges. Set FREE 
up any place. postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. GO. 
606-656 Pike Si. Clacinaati, 0. 


$1200 Log-Saw Profit 


“I think you can easily make $1,200.00 to $2,000.00 

log-sawing a with the WITTE and Tree 

Saw. says lestadt of lowa. 
Sere $00.0 a clan arith snownnean 


WITTE 1og and Tree Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of 10—saws 15 to.60 cordsaday. 
‘Thousands in use today. 
Just send 
name for 
full de- 


tails. pictures and low 






Samples & 
Roofing Book 
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wrt 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6617 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
6617 Empire Buiid Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6617 Witte Building, Francisco, ‘Calif. 

















STUDY AT HOME 


Legally traine 
— 2 win t the ie est positions and 
biggest puce =m usiness and pab- 
lie life. Be in ndent. srgater 
—~ now an ev fore 


ps a eaded by men ig 


et 
corpora: 
gnc 


5,000 9 te $10,000 oy - 4 


We guide you = by an train at bo 
epare Siene Tregr Tee o oa tes _ cont "Ts. Saif, 
A — ents practicing law in —-y e furnish al 
text material, including fourteen ag oe eat T 
, aot opr yyfuet 8 le ee Gul de" oa ts - 
ree. n 


LaSalle Gxtension anal De 
The Worid’s Largest Business 


PATENTS 


erences. Best results 


. 6411-L Chicago 
raining Institution 





Send Model or drawing f or | 

Preliminary Examination 

Booklet free. Highest ref- 
Promptnese assured. 





WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644 G STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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TWENT Y-F IVE YEARS WITH SHEEP 

When a farmer ‘has -taised «sheep for 
twenty-five years and can speak favorably 
about his experience in-taismg them, there 
is oaly one reason for it—+they have yield- 
ed him a profit. And thats exactly the 
reason why Ward.L. Hoyt, Audubon coun- 
ty, lowa, is still at it after a quarter of a 
century experience with them. 

Hoyt began with «a small band of 
western sheep. They were just common 
stuff of mo particular breeding, but for 
the past several years he has been using 
purebred shropshire rams. 

“Have sheep paid me?’”’ Hoyt repeated 
the question A wer him. “For the past 
few -years sheep have made me more 
money than anything else on the farm. 
And they require less looking after than 
other stock. The lambs arrive in March 
and that, of course, is a busy time with us. 
Thru the spring and summer the ewes 
with their lambs graze on a thirty-acre 
pasture. After harvest I turn them out on 
stubble. 

In winter I rough them thru on alfalfa 
or clover hay. A few weeks before lamb- 
ing time I give the ewes a ration of shelled 
corn and oats, prineipally the latter. They 
get no timothy hay for I find that it is al- 
most like poison to them. Taking it year 
by year, fon rerage about a 100 percent 
inerease from the lamb crop and the per- 
centage of mortality among the lambs is 
very low. 

“A large shed, open on the south, 
vides the sheep with all the needed she “4 
Sheep can stand a lot of cold, but they 
cannot stand wetness from snow or a cold 
rain. Drafts are very hard on them. 

“Tt certainly pays to breed up a flock 
with purebred rams. Fleeces from my 
flock average about nine pounds and when 
fattened, the sheep produce mutton of 
the best quality.”—W. C. M., Iowa. 





DOUBLE TREATMENT FOR HOG 
CHOLERA 


The administration of anti-hog cholera 
serum is a surgical operation and the usual 
cleanliness for minor operations must be 
observed. An ideal place to keep hogs 
before vaccinating during the summer 
months is a bluegrass or sod pasture, free 
from streams, mud holes or hog wallows. 
If this is not available, the next best place 
is a rather small, clean pen which can 
be well bedded. 

It is always a good plan to mark pigs 
that have been treated in some manner. 
In case untreated hogs break out of the 
enclosure, it is possible to tell the un- 
treated ones from the treated ones. Paint, 
either red or white, depending upon the 
color of the pigs, is very satisfactory for 
this purpose. 

The veterinarian usually provides the 
disinfectant for use where the serum and 
virus avill be injected. This usually con- 
sists of a good coal tar disinfectant or di 
in soft water and is used with a sti 
brush. If the animals.are exceedingly dirt 
from lying in wallows or streams, It is we 
to have several pails of warm soapsuds 
with which the greater part of the dirt 
can be removed with the brush; this to be 
followed with the antiseptic solution men- 
tioned above. 

Small pigs that can be held handily by 
one’man are usually injected in the arm- 
pits or under the forelegs. When walking 
a massage of the injected parts is then 
brought about and the serum and virus 
finds its way into the blood stream in a 
short time. Large animals such as sows, 
fat hogs and boars are usually injected 
back of the ears alongside the neck. 

Ringing and castration should not be 
performed for two or three weeks after 
treating. Avoid treating very young pigs 
if it can be helped. With pigs less than 
twelve weeks old it is doubtful whether 
even the double method of treatment will 
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EASY NOW TO KILL 
EVERY RAT ON THE 
PLACE IN 24 HOURS 


Amazing Discovery of Veterinary Scientist 
Quickly Puts an End toe Rats—Not a 
Poison or Virus. 

No longer need you lore several hundred dollars 
a year through the destruction of grain, poultry, et-., 
by rats, since the discovery of a Veterinary Scient 

Mr. R. B. Grant, says: “Any place can 
be rid of rats and mice simply by placing Rillara 
mixture in the common runs or holes. 








Killarat is not a poison to livestock or humans. 
This wonderful discovery works quickly. Within 24 
hours after putting it out, most peopie report that 
all rats and mice seem to vanish like magic, and are 
usually found dead away from the buildings. 

If you want to be rid of rats and mice you may 
try Killarat without risking one penny. Just send 
your name and address to R. B. Grant, 2807 

.» Kansas City, Mo., ashe is making 
a special offer ‘to send & regular $2 supply for only 
$1 and postage to any one who will write him 

Don’t send a penny, just your name and address and 
a supply of Killarat be sent at once by parcel post. 
After ten days, if you can find a single live rat or mouse 
on your place, your ~ A that effect will pains 8 a 

oe amas € ye aoe This ts a special intro- 
uctory offer guaranteed in every way. 








And is a mo safe 
Fly vepellent/ 


—asafe DAIRYMAN’S FLY SPRAY—actually protects 
cows all day—the orignal killer and repellent used for 
4 years by most agricultural colleges of central states. 


Sold by responsible, conservative men who demon- 
strate on your farm. it you have not had an opportunity 
to beconvinced of the merits of “Fly-Kil’’ write us direct. 


District Distributors Wanted 


Some sections still open for the right type of repre- 
sentative. Write at once. 


‘*Fly-Kil’’ Division 
Wilhelm Oil Co., St. Paul, Minn. 








6 Cents Sper | Poet an and. u 
Costs less than Sn 
beaurifies and i. .4 ue a Le 
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be effective for any length of time. The 
writer has frequently given the double 
treatment to hogs six or eight weeks old 
where there was a virulent infection of the 
herd. If the mother has had the double 
treatment, as a general thing the pigs will 
remain immune until they start eating 
from the ground. In pigs that are twelve 
weeks old or more the double treatment 
vill last, in most cases, the rest of their 
natural life. 

Pigs weighing from fifty to sixty pounds 

e about the ideal weight for treatment, 
providing there is not too much danger 

‘ cholera in the immediate vicinity. 

\fature sows and boars usually need but 
ne treatment which renders them im- 
mune for the rest of their lives. Do not 
give the double treatment to sows about 
to farrow, neither should sows have the 
double treatment sooner than ten days 
ifter farrowing, two weeks would be 
safer. 

The serum alone treatment of hogs for 
the prevention of cholera is good for about 
four weeks and for this reason, unless in 
exceptional cases, it is not practical to use 
it under general farm conditions. The 
best plan to follow seems to be the admin- 
istration of the double treatment to all 
pigs "s soon as possible after they are 
twelve to fourteen weeks of age and the 
keeping of all mature stock double- 
treated. This confers a permanent im- 
munity and is much cheaper than to take 
chances on carrying the herd thru a tem- 
porary outbreak of cholera with the 
single treatment, or depending upon its 
becoming infected with the virus after 
serum has been given, to confer a perma- 
nent immunity. 

Do not inject fattening hogs which are 
about ready for market in the hams; 
neither should boars be injected in the 
hams for this may result in a_ severe 
orchitis which may injure their breeding 
ability. Inject very young pigs, as a rule, 
in no other place than the forearm or in- 
side the thigh. 

Avoid feeding mature hogs heavily for 
a week to ten days after treating. A light 
allowance of easily digested feed, laxative 
in nature, should be given for the first 
two or three days. Use heavy slops, either 
wheat bran or middlings or some linseed 
oilmeal or ground meal, together with 
plenty of fresh, cold water at all times. 
Milk is satisfactory if available. Do not 
feed much corn for a week after treating 
and then bring to full feed gradually, hav- 
ing the animal on full feed about two 
weeks after treating. 

Do not turn hogs that have been recent- 
lv treated with serum and virus into lots 
or pastures where they have access to 
wallows or streams as they frequently in- 
fect the needle wounds which results in 
abscesses. Occasionally animals are lost 
in this manner. Keep the herd in a clean 
place for a week or ten days if possible. 

In general practice, it has been found 
advisable in most cases to use the double 
treatment even tho the hogs were infected 
with cholera, for the reason that it seems 
that the introduction of a strange virus 
frequently acts as a stimulant to the 
affected animal. 

It seems most desirable to give the 
double treatment to all hogs after they 
ire past twelve to fourteen weeks of age, 
thus conferring a permanent immunity.— 
G. H. C., Iowa. 


Spring lambs that make the most 

oney are lambs fed all the grain they 

ill eat from the time they are two or three 
eeks old until they are marketed. Lambs 
hus fed will weigh at least 70 pounds by 

e time they are 90 days of age and will 

mmand top market prices. A mixture 
consisting of gix parts ground corn, three 
parts bran, and one part linseed oilmeal 
makes a splendid ration for young lambs. 
C. W. McC., Kans. 
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7 SIZES 


If there is any doubt in your mind 
concerning the superiority of the De 
Laval Cream Separator, ask your, De 
Laval Agent to demonstrate one to 
you, feature by feature, in comparison 
with any other machine. The quality 
and superior workmanship and design 
of a De Laval are clearly evident, but if 
meg AG ye does not convince you, 
your Laval Agent will gladly ar- 
range a free trial. Not one person in a 
hundred who sees and tries a De Laval 
ever fails to choose it. 

$6.60 


to 
$14.30 
Down 


Trade in Y: Old 
our —ORTEAE a8 


De Laval Agents are now making lib- 
eral allowances for used centrifugal 
cream separators of any age or make 
as partial payment on new De Laval 


Balance in Separators of the latest improved type. 
15 Easy This offers to separator users an unusual 
Monthly opportunity to replace badly-worn, under- 

Payments sized and otherwise unsatisfactory cream 


separators with new De Lavals. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York cago San Franc 
29 E. Madison St. 61 Hae mag 


De Laval 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
) emit ty 


#10 to $25 on the Kanger 
you select from 44 Styles, colors 

























KITSELMAN FENCE 
GET IT FR 'T Sayed $18.00," 


GET /T FROM THE 
: y' asson, De- 
Soto, Ill. You, too, can 
pove - buying direct at 
west Factory Prices. 
Wie aay Tart rree ace 
of Farm, P: 
Gates, Steel Poste and Barbed Wire. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. goo MUNCIE, IND, 





























No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neighborhood with a team and the 


A one-man it. Bores h any 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 rs. 
Drills through hardest rock, Gets 
water wherever it is to be had. 
Write today for free catalog, 


usu: 6 ark os 5 


It pays to put down concrete 
floors sidewalks foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 








Ottawa Mfg, Co. 85: 4211 maces Sidx.. Pucsoursh, Pa. 








Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower built 
for Truck Farmers, Gardners, Florists, N ursery- 
men, Berry and Fruit Growers, Suburbanitesa, 
| Country Estates, Cemetaries, Parks and Lawn- 












a pA work. Write for Free Catalog. N ' 
[QU Cleveland Ave. Milwaakee we | | standard Engine Company{/i7 
435 26th Ave, S. E. Minneapolis, Minn, se Nb 
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Why Do More People 
Walk On Goodyear 
Wingfoot Heels? 


Because they give more sat- 
isfaction— wear longer; look 
better, costno more: Made 
by the makers of Goodyear 
Tires. Used by hundreds of 
good shoe manufacturers 
and thousands of shoe re- 
pairmen. Be sure you get 
Goodyear Wingfoots when 
you buy new shoes and new 
heels. 


For Men, Women and Children 




















You can do it if you 
know how to farm 
and are a worker 


I represent one of the largest 
banks in the middle west, con- 
trolling about 30,000 acres in 
Eastern Pine County, Minnesota, 
along the Soo Railway. 


I can give you a deal requiring 
practically no payment on prin- 
cipal for several years—a rare 
opportunity for practical farm- 
ers of small means to secure a 
farm of their own in a proven, 
productive territory, near good 
markets. 




















Write at once for 
details of this great 
opportunity. 


F. F. VAUGHN, Agent 


Cloverton, Minn. 


INVENTORS 









who derive larg- 

est profits beow 
and heed certain 
simple but vital 


facts before applying for Patents. Ly $+ pF. yrs -Sense | 


givec those facts; sent free. Write LA 


& LAC 
662 F §t., Washington, D.C. Established 1869. | 
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HIS COW DREAMS CAME TRUE 
HE mental impressions that are to 
guide an individual thru life are made 

before he is six years old, according to the 


| views now held by many eminent doctors 


and specialists. This but emphasizes the 


| importance of carefully selecting the read- 
| ing matter we place before our children. 


Analyzing the facts in the case brings 


|one to the conclusion that the rapid rise 








| 


of Harry Williams, dairyman of Kent 
county, Michigan, is due to mental im- 
pressions made in childhood. But Wil- 
liams’ love for dairy cows did not come 
about because there were Holsteins on the 
home place, for there were none there. 
eng while Harry Williams was a small 
boy, his father had come near to dealing 
for a purebred black and white cow—in 
fact, so near that the seller had the pros- 
pective purchaser’s name put on the sub- 
scription list of a Holstein breed paper. 

Altho there were no Holsteins on the 
farm, the paper came regularly. Williams 
now relates how much he enjoyed, as a 
child, looking at the pictures. 

Even after he came to his majority, he 
did not keep cows, but always when he 
saw a Holstein herd along the road, he 
felt from within that compe urge of 
ownership. Four years ago Williams 
set out to buy foundation stock. Then 
the impressions he had appropriated in 
childhood, by looking at the pictures, 
furnished able assistance in picking out 
his two heifers. And last year the Williams’ 
herd, consisting of only seven cows, one of 
which was a tw o-year-old, was the highest 
herd in the North Kent county cow-test- 
ing association. And the six mature cows 
were among the ten high cows in the 
association for the whole year. 

In this association there were 175 cows 
and the records for the year show that 
they averaged 7,546.8 pounds of milk and 
303.66 pounds of butterfat. This I 
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——- of milk and 448.9 pounds of butter. 
t. It now appears that the Williams’ 
herd was but 800 pounds of milk behind 
the Buth herd and but two pounds behind 
in butterfat. Certainly a very material 
witness to what can be done in a short 
time by a young fellow who gets good 
stock and then feeds it well. 

One of the foundation heifers originally 

urchased by Williams was the high cow 
in the whole association and one of the 
highest in the entire state. This cow, 
Piney Grove Segis Elzevere, produced 
17,477 pounds of milk and 719 pounds of 
butterfat. She is but five years old, yet 
she shows high test of 4.11 percent. 

“And it’s the high producers that really 
make one the net profit,” said the owner 
as he picked up his cow-testing association 
sense book and pointed out with justifi- 
able pride, what this cow had done during 
the year. “She is a very hearty eater,” 
he said, running his finger down the page 
to the summary. “Here it is: roughage, 
including pasture, cost $34.36 and _ the 
grain she consumed cost $110.74. That 
looks like a lot of grain, doesn’t it?” he 
queried. “And it is,” he went on, answer- 
ing his own question. ‘The total cost of 
feeding her was $145.10; but what’s that 
when you get $386.29 worth of milkyeven 
at condensary prices. You can take out 
the cost of feed and still have the tidy sum 
of $241.19. Gee! But wouldn’t I like 
to have a whole herd like her?” He 
whacked the table in anticipation. 

Williams has his sights set high, his 
stake being a herd containing nothing but 
30-pound cows. 

Mrs. Willaims is also a contributing 
factor in the progress of this herd. She 
compounds the rations and feeds each 
cow according to her needs. When I drove 
up that June afternoon, I wandered into 
the barn fully expecting to find Mr. Wil- 
liams putting the feed into the mangers. 
Instead, here was Mrs. Williams dishing 
out separate and different portions to each 
cow. 

“Just feeding the cows,” she said by way 
of meeting the surprised look I must have 
registered. ‘We think this is a particular 
job and it is the one thing about the dairy 
that I can do easier than anything else.” 

Then she laid down some of their feed- 
ing rules. “If we have a cow that milks 
off all we feed her, I just put more corn 
into her ration. And if it is a cow that per- 
sists in staying too fat, I give her a little 








Harry and Mrs, Williams with one of their good cows 


give as a background to the statement 
that the seven cows owned by Harry 
Williams averaged 12,469.4 pounds of milk 
containing 446.5 pounds of butterfat. 
With this comparison in mind, note that 
the Williams’ cows were 5,000 pounds of 
milk and 143 pounds of butterfat above 
the average. 

And not dimming the halo surrounding 
the great dairy herd of John Buth & Son 
of Kent county, let us see how these 
Wiiiams’ cows stack up. During the last 
cow-testing association year, the average 
— twenty cows in the Buth herd which, 
by the way, is one of the highest producing 
| herds in e Wolverine state, was 13,231.4 


more protein with the idea of making the 
cow balance it from her surplus fat.”’ 

The usual ration fed is composed of 
200 pounds of ground corn, 100 — of 
ground oats and 100 pounds of bran. Of 
this, each cow gets a pound for each four 
pounds of milk she delivers. Here the rule 
is: You give me and I'll give you, but 
you do the giving first. A hotel hound 
would dub this the E uropean plan of cow 
feeding. 

One can say that both Harry and Mrs. 
Williams are keen students, but Williams 
himself believes that those early impres- 
sions have had much to do with his 
success,—I, J, M., Ind, 
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Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Handsome enough for the expen- 
home, economical enough for 
ill farmhouse or cottage. Slate- 
rfaced in beautiful shades of red, 
or blue-black, with extra- 
k, extra-rigid base, Extra large, 
9 oft 


12”x 
Everlastic Single Shingle 
An improved standard shingle— 
e9x12% inches—the width hav- 
¢ been increased from 8 inches. 
Slate-surfaced in same beautiful 
colors as Giant Shingles. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Four shingles to a strip. Slate- 
urfaced in beautiful shades of red, 
green, or blue-black, Two sizes— 
10 or 12% inches deep, both 36 
ches long, providing two or three- 
roof. This shingle hag been 
reatly improved by increase of 
vidth from 32 to 36 inches. 
Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
The newest type slate-surfaced 
trip shingle. Colors: red, green, or 
lue-black. Can be laid in nevel de 
ns by interchanging color strips. 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 
A roll roofing of best grade roof- 
g felt, thoroughly saturated with 
igh grade waterproofing material. 
Made in medium and heavy weights. 
Tough, pliable, elastic, durable, low 
price, and easy to lay. 
Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
A beautiful and enduring roll 
fing. Slate surfaced in red, green 
r blue-black, Popular for bunga- 
vs, garages, and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant 

Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 

A super-quality, maximum-thick 
roll roofing, slate-surfaced in red or 
green. Its absolutely saturated felt 
base is protected with thick top 
nd under-coats of asphalt which 
hermetically seal in the saturant. 
Tight laps are assured by a 3-inch 
elvage edge. 






In Canada: 
The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada Town wei cede.ww saree Cone 


ROOFINGS | yee sss 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
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Here’s new roofing economy— 
(Introduced by this new Giant Reroofing Shingle) 


HANKS to their extra size (painting, staining, etc). In addi- 


(12 inches x 14 inches) tion they’re fire-safe—sure proof 
fewer Giants and 392 less nails against flying sparks and embers. 


are needed per square than with 


. . = +7 oO y ~ c " Sila 
a big saving Lastingly surfaced with slate 


in three soft colors—dark red, 





ordinary shingles 


in laying costs, 
moss-green or shadowy blue- 


Extra thick, as well as extra black—they add to the attractive- 
large, Barrett Giants can be ness of any home. Ask the near- 
nailed right over the old roof! est Barrett dealer to show you 
That’s the modern method—and the new Barrett Giants. There’s 
it’s sound economy, a Barrett Roofing that is 100% 

right for any building on your 


No longer any need to fear off 
the old roof—a big item of labor 
cost done away with. (No more A book on making 


enna shrubbery, no more lit- old houses attractive 
ter of splinters.) In addition this 


farm. 


“over the old roof” method gives ‘Better Homes from Old 

a double-thick protection—added Houses” gives practical altera- 

insulation which keeps your house tion suggestions for making old 

warmer in winter and cooler in houses more attractive, more 

summer, comfortable and worth more 
money. 


Barrett Giants never rot or 
rust and so never need upkeep Send the coupon for it—today ! 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 


Enclosed is 10 cents for which please send me 
copy of “Better Homes from Old Houses”’ which 
shows all the familiar types of old-style houses 
with practical suggestions for remodeling the:n. 





BRP. Dy NO. 25 ccc ccc cccesccccescveescs 
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WORK AND FLANNEL SHIRTS 





Cut big and 
loose for com- 
fort and wear 
without 
strain. 
Curved arm- 
holes; sloped 
shoulders; 
extra wide el- 
bowsand extra 
long cuffs. 
Double- 
stitched; 
reinforced 
throughout. 


Everything 
You Want in 


When you ask for “Big Yank’’ your dealer 
sells you the world’s standard workshirt. You 
don’t have to worry about style, 
roominess—Big Yank has them all. 


Yet Big Yank costs no more 
workshirts! 
worn than any other workshirt 


Good stores everywhere sell Big Yank because 
they want you to have full value and greatest 


satisfaction. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINO 








No wonder more Big Yanks are 
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BIG YANK 


a Workshirt! 


Honor Bright 
Play Suits 


size, wear or 


than ordinary 


at any price. 








Sturdy materials—cut 
liberalby full—drop seats 
—reinforced through- 
out—brass holdfast but- 
tons. Many styles, sizes 

2 to 8. 


IS 
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Brings Any Size 
Ametican ips 


SEPARATOR 
Guaranteed J 

New, Low, Easy-Pay- 
30 Days Pian. Full year to pay 
Trial? Unmatched for skimming, 
easy turning and cleaning 

Old Separators faken In Exchange 

Shipped from stock nearest you 
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Write for free catalog and low pricea, | 
AME*“ICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Box 2-A, Bainbridge, N. Y. | 








READY TO MILK 
WHEN YOU GET iT 
Bend for sense 
tional offer! Milk 

5 13 to 40 cows an bour--easy. Costs 
nothing tolnstall. Easy to clean. 
Milks the human Ber —-caer on 
‘the cows. 30 Days Trial-- 
10 Year Guarantee--Cash 
or Easy Terms--a year toe 
Ben. 4 
iikers’’. Get yours now 
Kansas 


Ottawa Mig, Co. £2: 277 Mages ids.. Patsourgh, Pa 


rite for FREE 
“Hew to Jods 


| 
| 





Don’t Pay 
for 
4 Months 


So that you may see 
and use the only 
cream separator with 
a suspended self-bal- 
ancing bowl, we will send 
an imported Belgium 
Melotte Cream Separa- 
tor, any model, direct to 
your farm and you don’t 
pay us for it for 4 months, 


Write for 
FREE BOOK! 


Write today for new Melotte 
eatalog containing full de- 
scription of this wonderful 
separator. 


MELOTTE 2543 w.ieense-.Dent. a. 














s, Chicago 








| produced 358 pounds of butterfat. 
|says that good producers have certain 


June, 1925 


KEEPS CUSTOMERS SOLD 


C. T. Osear Schacht, the proprietor of 
Jersejoy Farm in Monroe county, Indiana, 
retails his milk in Bloomington. He keeps 
his patrons sold on Jersejoy milk. Each 
month the driver hands customers a differ- 
ent colored slip. These slips give some 
facts about the farm or the Jerseys and 
maintains interest in Jersejoy milk pro- 
duced by T. B. tested cows. Here is a 
—* paragraph from the January 


p: 
“When you buy Jersejoy milk, you buy 
the best there is in balanced feeds and 
plenty of them and you buy skilled labor 
in every stage of producing and handling 
milk. 
“Your statement for January is: 
Ws adiendiabindes 


Here is another one that gives the patron 
some idea of the “inside” works on the 
farm where the milk is produced, details 
that city people always enjoy. 

Our Business 

“Tt is not as simple as it seems. We 
really have three distinct businesses. 
There is first that of farming, which we 
try to do in a way to conserve and increase 
the fertility of the soil that the next 
generation may not say we robbed our 
farm. 

“Second, there is the business of breed- 
ing register of merit Jerseys to insure the 
maintenance and health of the herd. 

“Third, there is the business of provid- 
ing superior milk for particular people. 

“The truth is that Jerseys are our sole 
living. All crops are sold thru our cattle 
and we are not milking cows temporarily 
or to provide pin-money. We have a per- 
manent policy—the best in farming, the 
best in Jerseys, the best in milk. 

“Tt follows that we take a pride in every 
angle of our business that would be absent 
were it a mere makeshift. Our dreams are 
as sweet today as they were in boyhood 
and as sure a lure to achievement. 

“Your statement for the past month is: 


—I. J. M., Ind. 
RECORDS SHOW WHICH COWS PAY 


“Some farm cows pay and some do not. 
The way I find out which make money is 
to belong to a cow-testing association and 
to be guided by the records.”’ So says 
Henry Snyder of Pipestone county, Minne- 
sota. Snyder has been-a member of an 
association but two years and during 
that time has weeded out eight head from 
a herd of twenty. 

Prior to joining the association he had 
been in the dairy business for ten years and 
had made money at it in spite of the fact 
that the testing and the records showed 
that nearly one-half the cows were not 
paying their way. Now that he has none 


| in the herd except those that have proved 


that they can return a profit, he expects 
his bank account to show up better. 
The best producer in Snyder’s herd, 


| which is of mixed breeding, is red in color 


Last year she 
He 


and is five years of age. 


characteristics regardless of color 
whether they are grade or purebred. He 
insists that a good producer shall be large. 
He says any cow that is to return a profit 
in the dairy will be long in body as well as 
deep and have a rather large udder of 
good quality. His favorite red cow pos- 
sesses these qualities. 

Being located ten miles from town, 
Snyder depends upon cream and calves 
for the income from his dairy. The calf 
from the big red cow sold for $40 which 
made quite an acceptable addition to the 
cash income from this cow. Other cows not 
so large and not so vigorous in type pro- 
duced calves that brought him only $24 
each, even tho they had been given an 
equal opportunity with the one from 
good red cow.—H. E. McC., lowa. 
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TO PRODUCE GRADE A CREAM 


During the first four months of 1925 
approximately seventy-five Minnesota 
creameries that had not been grading their 
cream started grading and paying on the 


basis of quality. March 25th the Mis- 


] 
VV ' \ 
souri state dairy commissioner ordered all | e 


cream station operators and cream testers 
to separate No. 1 and No. 2 cream. The 


change to a quality basis is under way in | 


many other states. 
With the cows out on clean pastures 
the problem of producing Grade A cream 


narrows down to clean utensils, properly | 


cooled cream and frequent delivery. N. E. 
Olson of Kansas considers improperly 


washed pails, cans, milking machines and | 


separators the most potent source of harm- 
ful bacteria in cream. He recommends 
that utensils be first rinsed with cool or 
luke warm water to rid them of the film 
of milk. Hot water tends to harden the 
milk proteins, making subsequent clean- 
ing more difficult. 

Utensils are then scrubbed in hot water 
containing a soda. washing powder. Soap 


should never be used for washing dairy | 


utensils as it leaves a film which is difficult 
to rinse. The scrubbing should always be 


done with a brush, never with a dish rag. | 


Dish rags at their best are usually well 
filled with bacteria. 

After washing, the utensils are rinsed 
with clean hot water and are then ready 
for sterilizing. This operation is best ac- 
complished ,with steam but since :ew 
farms are equipped with steam, hot water 
may be successfully used. For this pur- 
pose the water should be boiling hot to be 
effective and should reach every part of 
the utensil. 

The hot utensil is then inverted in a 
clean place free from dust in such position 
that the air can circulate thru it. The 
heat will cause it to dry quickly thus pre- 
venting bacterial growth. This will also 
lengthen the life of the tinware by pre- 
venting rust. 

Properly washing and scalding cream 
separators each time milk is run thru 
them was found by the South Dakota 
agricultural college to reduce the bacteria 
in cream one-half and greatly improve its 
keeping quality. In the test one machine 
vas thoroly washed and scalded while the 
other one was only rinsed 

Cream produced under the most sani- 
tary conditions will contain a few bac- 
teria. Cooling slows up their rate of de- 
velopment. At the Connecticut experi- 
ment station H. W. Conn found that one 
of these tiny organisms would increase to 
seven in twenty-four hours in milk held 


% But You Must Act NOW! 
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The cou below is good in full pay. 
a ment of $2 on any 1925 model New 
7 ButterflyCream Separator. Don’t 
send a single ny in ad- —— 
We i bitte it vance. _ fil uk Segoe 
. ¢ cease, | 33 pon telling us which size 
will tii N Seg machine you want (see 
send 3 “am list below) and we will 
you a $3525: ship it for you to try 30 
ae stsstasstesstisszsss, Hist@/. daysin yourown home. 
. 3 In this way you won't 
| factoryto atest feel the costat all. You 
try 30 days Ht will have the sep- . ‘ . 
— then if + arator to use on re ry 
you decide 33 — farm CL —————— 
want to a mene 
Keep it the ped pene 
coupon will : rg — 
| count thesame 3 trial, you 
as $2 payment. 3 are not 
You take that just 
much right off Sete 
seice on any oe our expense and we 
w 
Separator you se- both s ways. 
lect. For example, e 
if you choose a $44 3 You Don’t 
machine you have beste Risk a Sin- 
only $42 left to pay in 33 gle Penny. 
12 easy payments ; 
only $3.50 a month— a . 
and so on. F re! 
Coupon Makes HE 
First Payment HIE seassests ; 
Separator Earnings kt } 
Pay the Rest 
You won’t feel the cost at Stet 
all. , you decide to $23: 
the parator we send you ¥ 
you can pay by the month, or Nearly 
you can pay in full at any time 200,000 | 
and get a discount for c pew Patou. 
The coupon will count as $2 y ee 
just the same. , ia Use 
. > 
Pick Out Size [ff | 





at fifty degrees. At seventy degrees the 
number *:mped to 700. At the Indiana | 
expernwent station butter nade from 
elean cream not cooled and delivered 

ery seven days sold for 4.64 cents a 
pound less than butter from four-day, 
cooled cream. 

Frequent stirring hastens cooling and 
prevents lumpiness in held cream. Warm 
cream must never be mixed with cold. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR SIRE? 

\t the Iowa experiment station some 
nteresting figures have been secured 
hich reveal in a striking way what a 
od, purebred bull can contribute to the 
herd where he is used. The first cross of the 
irebred bull on scrub cows gave indi- 
luals whose average increased produc- 
mn amounted to 2,338 pounds, and the 

ond cross of the purebred bull further 

-ased production 2,403 pounds. Profits 
ver feed costs practically quadrupled by 
ese two top crosses of pure blood. 

In these days when dairying is less 
rofitable than dairying a few years just 
passed, greater care has to be taken to 
eep the balanee on the right side of the 

led In such times as these, the good, 





lger 


irebred sire will often make the difference | 

tween loss and profit. He will make more 
money for anyone who milks cows. 
about your sire?—=J. M, 8., lowa. 


How 


You Want 


Order from this Advertisement on 
30 Days’ Trial—USE COUPON! 


No. 2%4—Shown at right: Car 
pacity up to 250 Ibs. or 116 qts. 
perhour. Price, $44.00, 
TERMS—Free $2.00 coupon with 
month 





2 Wo Discs to Clean 


Only 3 parts inside the 
Butterfly bowl, all 
easy to wash. Free 
circular tells all 
about many other 


order. Balance, $3.50 a : 
for 12 months. improved features. 
No. 3%—Shown ai right. Ca- 
pacity up to 375 Ibs. or 185 qts. 
perhour. Price $50.00. 
TERMS—Free $2.00 coupon with 
order. Balance, $4.00 a month 
for 12 E R 
terfly Sep- 
oo anteed a lfe- 
f time against 
Ro, 4 — Shown, Pt left. all defects + 
pacity up to . or material 
210 ats. hour. Price, > 
$62 — workmanship. 


Terms—Free $2.00 cou- 
pon with order. Balance 
00a month for 
months, 


No. 4!'4—Shown at left. Ca- 
pacity up to 475 Ibs. or 235 
ats. per hour. Price $65.60. 
Terms—Free $2.00 cou- 
n with order. Balance 
.30 a month for 12 
\ mont 


No. 54 —Shown at left 
— capacity 575 Ibs. or 
290 qts. of milk per 
hour, $69.20. 
Terms—Free $2.00 cou- 
pon with order. Bal- 
i. ance $5.60 a month 
No. 55—Style above for 12 months. 
but in beautiful all white enameled finish. Capacity 
up to 600 pounds or 300 quarts of milk per hour. 
Price $74.00, 
TERMS—Free $2.00 coffpon with order. Balance 














| $6.00 a month for 12 months. (20) 


| ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG.CO. 
| 2188 Marshall Bivd. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Bo teal 
IFREE! ‘coupon. 


I ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. CO. 

2188 Marshall Blvd., Chicago. Ill. 
Gentlemen—Please ship me on 30 days’ free trial, in 
accordance with your offer in 

] SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
one New Butterfly Cream Separator, size.......... 
find the machine satisfactory and as represented by 
| ou, I will keep it and you are to accept this cou as 
2 first cash payment for same. If I am not pleased, 
you agree to accept the return of the machine without 
| any expense to me, and I will be under no obligation 





I I wish to buy OB nnn — re 
i NQMC... -.00cccccescersnnnseeesesesesennensnenssens ensenssonssennnonosenesens 
| Shipping Point..............0.....ceom snsseeenenereenneneennosanseennnenantes 
j State covesenceseeee OBE Of CO. ....0.--rserenercnnnnenss0e 
| Name of my Bank................scccceseeeresereesereneneetenen sooner” 









Riverside 
nt LAY Stones 


Quality Equal to the Best 
at Prices Very Much Lower 


Forget that the price is low. Just consider qual- 
ity alone. Compare service and mileage, and you 
will find that Riverside Tires give you all you get 
in any tire—give you just as long mileage, just as 
satisfactory service. 

Riverside Tires are not made fo sell at a 
low price. They are made to be as good as any 
tire. They cost just as much to make, just as 
much for fabric and rubber, the difference in price 
is a difference in profit. They cost less to sell. 


Ward's is the Largest Retailer of Tires 
in the World 


Quality equal to the best at a price much lower than even 
a fairly good tire costs has made Ward’s the largest re- 
tailers of tires in all the world. We sell 5,000 to 6,000 
tires per day. Hundreds of thousands of people use noth- 
ing but Riversides. Why not you too? When a Riverside 
gives you all you can get in any tire, why pay more? 


Greater Protection Against Skidding 


Big heavy blocks of Jive rubber and extra thick side studs 
and the husky ribs of Riverside Cords grab the slippery 
roads and are your greatest protection against skidding. 

Riverside Cords are thus the safest tire, the most satis- 
factory tire and the most economical tire you can possibly 
buy. Why pay more? 

For fifty-three years Ward’s have sold “‘Quality”’ goods 
only—with a definite ‘‘ Money Back’’ guarantee. The re- 
liability of Montgomery Ward & Co. is beyond question. 
You cannot buy a tire with a better guarantee. 
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I bought a Riverside 
Cord tire a year ago 
and must say I never 
took it off the rim 
yet. Used it every 
day. All my tires 
from now on will be 
Riverside Oversize 
Cords. 


Arthur Mueller, 
Jacksonport, Wis. 






















I Rave had two River- 
side Cords on my car 
for fifteen months 
and they are still 
good. I use this car 
every day in the year 
over allkinds of 
roads. I recommend 
Riversides to every- 
one who wants the 
most fortheir money. 
F. B, Pinnell, 
Cuba, Mo, 


A Riverside Tire put 
on my Buick one 
year ago, with Ward's 
Heavy Duty Tube, 
still has in it the 
same air—that's 
going some! 
D. S. Robbins, 

Las Cruces, N. Mex, 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 








WANTED’ 
Manwith Car 


Te Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
ef daily necessi- 
ties from your 
ear. No exper- 
lence necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUGLE MONEY MAKER 
Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 65 Freeport, IL 


Introductory Price Delivered Only $ 
$4. Down, $2.50 Monthly or $19.50 C.0.D. 20.80 


iine Titania Separator imported, duty 











3,000,000 in use. Just say 
“Send FREE Catalog.” 
‘ostal willdo, Address mail to 


Empire Cream Separator Sales Company, inc. | 
Exclusive U. S. Factory Representative. 
Louisville, 


HIDES, PELTS, FURS, ETC. 
To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


SHIP 


YOUR 








(rer 


free. 1301bs milk per hour. 30 daystrial. Guar- | 

anteed for life Saves its cost in cream and | " - 

time in a few months. 7 other sizes, hand or | MINNEAPOLIS, - - . MINN. 
electric driven. Order now or write for folder WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 





an 





Titania Co., 5437 Ebey Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Write for our Guide Books and “‘Record 
of Invention Blank” before disclosing 





PATENT 


Write for our Evidence of In- 
INVEN ORS vention Blank and guide book Inventions. Send model or sketch for | 
~ to Get Your Patent” Send modelo: | Inspection aug Instructigns Free. Terme Reasonable, | 
DN ar STUC s. 
BCTION ehimaton. boc, | VICTOR J. EVANS & CO,, washineton. b. G | 


thetch of ye aies our INS! 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C, 








GOOD BULLS AT SMALL COST 


William Dunipace has built up 
highly productive nerd of Jersey cattle i; 
Wood county, Oho. His herd sires are « 
splendid type and they have pedigrees « 
most excellent blood lines. Yet Dunipa: 


has never purchased a bull outright. H 
has secured them by the purchase of 
good cow and depends upon securing 
bull calf with her that will meet his need 
The present herd sire is the son of 
cow named Mabel’s Majesty Togo. Th 
cow with her bull calf at her side was pu 
chased at a very moderate price. T! 
young bull developed into a most exce! 
ent individual. The dam was put 
official test and produced 729 pounds 
butterfat one year and 708 the next. 
This son of Mabel’s Majesty Togo 
now four years of age and has sired son 
splendid producers. It is planned to u 
him for three or four years more. Howev: 
for mating with his dataghters, there is 
son of a cow named Majesty’s Beaut 
Rival. This cow and her bull calf we: 
purchased for a very nominal-price befor 
the real merit of the cow was suspecte:| 
On official test she proved herself to b 
the champion Jersey of the state in th 
four-year-old class. [Earlier bulls wer 
likewise purchased along with high pro- 
ducing dams. Always the dam was mac 
to prove her ability during the time th: 
bull calf was growing to the age of use- 
fullness.—H. E. McC., lowa. 


HILL TRAINS COWS YOUNG 

Training the young cow to be milked 
does not bother C. L. Hill, Lawrence 
county, Missouri dairyman. He begins 
with the heifer when she is a calf, hand- 
ling her kindly and rubbing her udder 
frequently. After she is bred, he puts her 
in the stanchions with the other cows so 
that she is accustomed to the place when 
she freshens. 

The first time she is milked he places 
her in a stanchion next to a partition 
where she cannot move about and milks 
her gently, whether she is willing or not 
By using kindness and never abusing 
her, the heifer soon.comes to stand quietly 
while being milked. Hill milks as rapid], 
as possible for he believes that a cow will 
give a bigger flow when milked quickly. 
—C. F., Mo. 


HANDLING THE BULL 

Many farmers handle their bull with 
a rope or a halter; possibly having a ring 
in his nose with a strap or chain fastened 
to it. This is a poor and impractical way 
to handle the bull. It is also very risk) 
and dangerous. 

The bull should always be handled with 
a good, stout staff. A staff can be obtained 
at most any hardware store for about five 
dollars. One can be made at home, too. 
Take a piece of pipe about three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter and about five feet 
long. Drill a small hole thru the pipe at 
each end. Then secure a good stout snap 
and rivet this to one end of the pipe. Next 
get a good handle and rivet this on_the 
other end. Then you have a good Bull 
staff at a very small cost.—M. F. H., Ind 





The average production of butterfat of 
105 cows from 20 farms in McPherson 
county, Kansas, for a year, was 159 
pounds of butterfat. The cost of keep- 
ing such cows for a year was $84.92. This 
cost was redueed by credits to the cow 
to $55.79. The value of products sold 
was $67.24 or a return of $11.45 per cow 
above the cost of production. This is 
not a lerge return per cow but it must 
be remembered that these cows paid for 
food and labor that might not etherwise 


have had a market—J, B, F., Kan. 








do your part, Bossy will certainly do 


AVOID THE SUMMER SLUMP 


Two neighboring herds of eleven cows 
each in Fayette county, Iowa, showed a 
marked difference in profits last summer. 
So far as care, freshening dates, pasture, 
age and breeding of the cows were con- 
cerned, the herds were almost identical. 

The important difference was in feed- 
ing. In one herd the cows received six 
pounds of a well-balanced grain ration a 
day per cow while the other herd got no 
crain. The first herd made its owner $25 

month above feed cost more than the 
Ss ond. 

Last July during a tour of the McLean 
county dairy improvement association of 
Illinois, fifty farmers visited the herds of 
Guy Hilton and Snow and Palmer. Both 
herds were on excellent pastures but re- | 
ceived some grain. Their owners pointed | 
out that some concentrates are needed as 
a cow cannot handle enough bulky pas- 
ture alone to do her best at the pail. 

This experience is in line with that of 
J. R. Dice at the North Dakota agricul- 
ural college. He finds that a heavy pro- | 
lucer will not continue to produce on 

rass alone because she cannot eat enough. 
“When grass is-luscious and plentiful, 
ws give lots of milk, but they usually 

t thin,”’ says Dice. 

Keeping the cow in good condition is of | 
even greater importance during the sum- | 


mer than maintaining the daily milk flow | 








according to Indiana dairymen. While 
pasture contains all the essentials of a 
good ration, supplementary feeding must | 
be adopted if satisfactory results are to 
be maintained. 

Eckles of the Minnesota agricultural | 
college recommends feeding grain to cows | 
on pasture as follows: Jerseys or Guern- | 
seys producing 20 pounds of milk daily, 
3 pounds of grain; 30 pounds daily, 54 
pounds of grain; 40 pounds daily, 8 
pounds of grain. Holsteins, Ayrshires and 
Shorthorns producing 30 pounds daily, 
feed 4 pounds of grain; 40 pounds daily, 
7 pounds grain and 50 peunds daily, 9 
pounds of grain. Cows producing less | 
than the above may profitably be fed 2 to 
3 pounds of grain daily. 

“Too often the dairy herd is all6wed to 
run down in flesh in late summer. The 
cows then freshen in thin condition and 
cannot preduce as well or as efficiently as 
cows that freshen in good flesh,” say 
Illinois men. Many dairymen feed silage 
or grain, or both, and are confident that 
it pays them. A good grain mixture can 
be made of five parts of corn or barley, 
two parts of oats or bran and one part of 
linseed oilmeal. This mixture may be fed 
at the rate of a pound for every three and 
. half to five pounds of milk produced a 
day, depending on the amount of milk 
rroduced and the condition of the cow. 

“If you want real production in your 
herd, you should feed grain on pasture dur- | 

the summer months,” says A. J. 
ramer of the Wisconsin experiment 
tion. 





WARD DOES HIS PART 
“No cow in the world can give best | 
ilts unless she is properly cared for,” 
iid A. R. Ward, a successful dairyman of 
Dade county, Missouri. ‘‘You must fight 
lies in summer and cold in winter. In hot 
eather a shade in the pasture is a fine 
thing where the cow can lie down after she 
has eaten her fill of grass. 
“Good water is just as important as 
ed. A filthy water hole is liable to be a 
urce of disease and the cow will not 
drink as much as she needs to produce a 
iximum amount of milk. Fresh well 
iter is best, or a good spring or creek— 
it the important thing is to let her have 
ree access to it so she will drink as much 
s possible. In winter she should never 
have icy water nor be allowed to stand 
sutside in a cold rain or snow, and should 
iave a windbreak for cold days. If you 





hers.”—C, F., Mo, 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 





One of the U. S. air mail 

beacons which are lighted from 

— generated by Delco- 
ight electric plants. 





Lighting the way 
of the mail planes 


General Motors has contributed to the 
safety and surety of the air mail. 


Delco-Light electric plants, a General 
Motors product, furnish the current 
for 50 of the 54 beacons which light 
the night route of the mail planes from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Rock Springs, 
Wyoming—a distance of nearly 1,500 
miles. 

All along the route the windows of 
thousands of Delco-Lighted farm 
homes send up a cheerful greeting. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capmiac + CHEVROLET « OAKLAND 


OxupsmMosiLE * GMC ‘Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco- Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 


Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
- 

















comfort of this Butt Doc Foot Accelerator. 

Quickly instatiled—fits all Fords and Carbure- 
tors for Fords. Resilient non-slip Rubber Pedal 

Comfortable Foot Rest—Positive Action. 


I: COSTS little to have the ¢onvenience and 


Leading Automotive Dealers Everywheré sell 
the Butt Doc. Have one put on your Ford 
today. 


Ask about the new Butt Doc Three-Way Car- 
buretor Control for Fords—it gives you complete 
control of the Carburetor from the dash. Primes 
—Adjusts—Stays Put. 


Bull Do 


W.H.THOMAS MFG. 
SPENCER 1OWA 














The white patch 
that never fails. 


Sticks instancly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 
driving. BEST FOR BAL- 
LOON TUBES, ‘ruck and 
all tubes, because . lastic. 
Stretches with tire, can’t 
tear out. 5}0c—Worth it. 
Las-Stik Co., Hamilton, Ohio 










Use paTcH 
TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


\ new puncture-proof inner tube has been in- 
ented by a Mr. A. S. Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punctured 500 times without the 

loss of air. This wonderful new tube increases mil- 
age from 10,000 to 12,000 miles and eliminates 
changing tires. It costs no more than the ordinary 
tube. Mr. A. S. Milburn, 331 West 47th St., 
Chicago wants them introduced everywhere and is 
making a special offer to agents. Write him today-Adp. 
Be Electro- os.ge. Fa Aw Beach 13 Whs 
echnician ea 
T os Foate Re- Great Ca LF RE E 


Complete, Quickly. Leading Course for 20 Yrs. Actual M — | 
Motors, Machinery to learn with. Get started now. Add.Room 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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TEN TURKEY EGGS FURNISH A 
HOME 


RS. Henry Hare lives on a rough farm 

in Buchanan county, Iowa. She always 
planned new conveniences for her home 
but with all the expense, she never could 
save up enough to buy the things she 
wanted. She decided to raise some turkeys 
and save all her turkey money for the 
things she wanted. She bought ten turkey 
eggs and set them under a hen. This was 
in the spring of 1916. She raised four 
turkeys that year and they were all gob- 
blers. She kept the best one and dressed 
the other three. 

With the money she received from these 
she bought four turkey hens. The next 
year she raised twenty young turkeys. 
Fifteen of them she dressed and sold to her 
city friends at Thanksgiving time. She 
traded toms with a lady and kept eight 
hens, having lost one of the original hens. 

She had always wanted a furnace in her 
home, so after she sold her fifteen turkeys, 
she looked at furnaces and learned she had 
enough money in her savings account to 
buy one big enough for her home. 

The next year she did even better and 
when she sold her turkeys that fall, she 
bought some expensive clothes that she 
never dared think she could afford before. 
She always thought she could make money 
with other poultry if she had a good hen- 
house so she saved enough to build a 
modern poultry house after buying her 
clothes. The next year, 1919, she proved 
that she could raise other poultry and she 
made $335 from her chickens an and 
$191.50 from her turkeys. She paid a $100 
note at the bank for her husband and 
allowed him that amount for the feed they 
had eaten. She bought herself a power 
washer and other things that she wanted. 
The next year her poultry netted her 
$523.14. ’ 

Her turkeys have remodeled and re- 
decorated her home. When she wants 
anything new, she buys it with “turkey 
money” and her husband raises no objec- 
tions to anything she wants. Now and 
then she buys him a new suit or a new 
overcoat so he will not object to the feed 
they eat. This is her Christmas savings 
club. 

Mrs. Hare says turkeys are less trouble 
than chickens after they are big enough 
to rustle for themselves. They will live 
all summer on grasshoppers and other 
insects and instead of damaging crops, 
they increase the yield. 

The eggs are all saved by keeping the 
turkeys close at home in a fenced lot. 
Nests are made in A-shaped houses or in 
empty barrels, with twigs and brush piled 
over them and in front so the turkey will 
think she is hiding when she gets on the 
nest. The eggs are gathered every day 
leaving one nest egg. The date is written 
on the egg so the oldest can be set first. 
Mrs. Hare’s turkey pen comprises two 
acres fenced with thirty-six inch fence. 
One wing is clipped to keep the turkeys 
from flying away. There are several shade 
trees in the turkey lot and the turkeys 
roost in a tree that is blown over. 

Mrs. Hare hatches the first clutches 
under a hen and the third clutch is given) 
to the turkey hens. She has had some 
turkey hens raise two broods in one year 
but that is uncommon. 

Sanitation is even more important with 
turkeys than with chickens. She dusts the 
hens frequently with sodium fluoride for 
lice, One must be extremely careful about 
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ice with turkeys. One louse or woodtick 
on a baby turkey is likely to kiil it. 

good, vigofous breeding stock is 
used, the poults will have a better chance: 
to live but even then they must be care- 
fully handled or they will die. The A- 
shaped house with a board fastened 
across the front will keep the mother in 
side where the babies can come when the, 
are cold, and still allow them to exercis 
The coop can be moved every day so tha 
there will be clean, fresh grass inside fo: 
the mother. 

When the poults or baby turkeys are 
forty hours old, Mrs. Hare feeds them 
some cottage cheese by scattering it on 
the grass. They grow rapidly on it. When 
they are four days old, cracked corn and 
chick feed is added to their menu. When 
the, are a week old, the old hen is given 
free range in the pen during the daytime 
if it is warm, dry weather. They must be 
shutupatnightso they willnot get out while 
the dew is still on the grass. The old 
turkey hens have no sense about ve 
the poults dry, and insist on leading them 
thru tall; wet grass when the morning dew 
is on the ground. The little turkeys need 
green grass and sand. They soon fearn to 
catch grasshoppers and other insects and 
they are happiest and grow fastest when 
these pests are abundant. 

When little turkeys are raised with 
hens, they will join the turkey flock when 
they are too big to be mothered by the 
hen. As soon as all the turkeys are well 
started, the whole flock is turned loose in 
the meadow and allowed to roam at 
leisure all summer and early autumn. 

About the first of October Mrs. Hare 
begins to feed the flock a little corn. The 
amount is gradually increased, still letting 
the flock run free. By Thanksgiving time 
the turkeys are fat and ready for market. 
Mrs. Hare dry picks them and ships them 
by parcel post to her regular customers. 
She has never had to sell any of them on 
the market and she always has more orders 
than she can fill. 

She sometimes sells some of her best 
birds for breeding purposes. She sells 
them at the regular dressed price and 
saves that work. Mrs. Hare finds pleasure 
and profit in raising turkeys and says she 
enjoys working with them more than with 
any of her.other poultry —V. W. McC., 
Iowa. 


SOFT SHELLED EGGS 

Kindly tell me what to feed my chickens 
to make their egg shells thicker. I have 
a hard time to get them started laying and 
when they do start the shells are so thin 
they break about half of them and the 
most of what is left get broken before they 
get to the house. Some just have a tough 
skin on them and no shell at all. I feed 
corn, wheat, buckwheat, barley, oats, 
bran, middlings, potatoes, carrots, oyster 
shells —C. P., Minn. 

Soft shelled eggs are either due to the 
absence of shell Suited material in the 
feed or to disease in the lower part of the 
oviduct which results in an insufficient 
secretion of lime salts. In rare cases, how- 
ever, they may be caused by the fowls not 
eating enough of shell forming material 
even when an abundant supply is avail- 
able. We would advise you to keep the 
oyster shell before your fowls at all times. 
Sometimes the bird is too fat and this 
results in an absence of muscular tonicity, 
the eggs being passed down the oviduct so 
rapidly that the secretions are not sup- 
plied in sufficient amounts. If your hens 
are too fat, give them more exercise. Cut 
down the amount of corn, buckwheat and 
barley which you are feeding and add meat 
scraps or tankage. 


In a cost study extending over seven 
years, farm flock owners in Missouri have 
found that the total cost of keep per 
bird, decreased from 100 to 300 birds. 
Flocks larger than 300 birds cost as much 
per bird as the smallest flocks. 
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This New “Low-Pressure” Tread 
Paves a Country Road 


He isthe latest thing in 
Balloon Tires—thenew, 
flat, “Low-Pressure” Tread. 


It gives 15% to 25% more 
road contact than a round 
tread. 


This eliminaces early and 
uneven tread wear. 


It permits you to run your 


as Web Cord—the only cord 
construction in which the in- 
dividual cords are webbed to- 
gether with purerubber latex 
without injurious chemicals. 


Both are exclusive with 
UV. S. Royal Balloon Cord, 
and give an extremely strong 
yet flexible tire that can be 
run at real lowinflation with- 


U.S. Royal Balloon-Type 
in 31x4.40—clincher and 
straight side. 


U.S. Royal Cords in 30x3% 
and 31x4—clincher and 
straight side. 


USCO Cords in 30x3 and 
30x3% clincher and 30x3, 
30x3%and3 1x4straightside. 


tires at the low inflations ut injury. oa 

necessary to real balloon Shae ume ‘USCO Fabrics in 30x3, 

cushioning. 30x32 and 31x4 clincher. 
For Ford Owners— 


It gives better traction, bet- 
ternon-skidprotection,easier 
steering and greater stability. 


Itis as necessary to success- 
ful BalloonTire performance 


There is a U.S. Tire to 
meet every need. 


U.S. Royal Balloon Cords 
in 29x4.40 straight side. 


me GD 


United States Rubber Company 


U.S.Royal Balloon Cords | 


D2, of Latex-treated Web-Cord 
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ll 
Foremost 


| gaae in the field with a high- 
grade, enclosed-gear light 
weight tractor, the Wallis has for 
ten years maintained its position 
as America’s Foremost Tractor. 
The new 1925 Wallis O. K. offers 
you a tractor which was basically 
correct ten years ago and with 
the refinements of ten years field 
experience added — 


What could be a safer tractor investment? 
J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS CO. 


RACINE WISCONSIN 


WALUSS 


CAmerica’s Foremost Tractor 
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New, Highly 
Perfected 


Governor 
















All Parts 
Are Easily 
Accessible 














U-Frame 
Light Weight 
Extra Strong 












































Ultra-Violet Rays pass 
through CEL-O-GLASS ! 


Glass Stops Them—So Do “So Called’”’ Glass Substitutes 
ood your 


ultry houses with Plants also need the Ultra-Violet 

the valuable Gitra-¥ fiolet rays of and sash constructed with CEL-O-G vide 
the sun and increase your poultry your young plants with the beneficial effecte oo 

profits by using CEL-O-GLASS in these rays without exposure to weather. CEL-O- 
place of ordinary glass. CEL-O-GLASS GLASS frames are unbreakableand very light in weight. 
ts vhe only comme revally accessibie material IMPORTANT: Only genuine CEL-O-GLASS lets 
through which the Ultra-Violet rays can pass. through the Ultra-Violet rays. If your dealer cannot 
action of the Ultra-Violet rays —_ “weak supply you, send us $5 plus postage, for trial roll 
or rickets in young chicks, makes them grow containing 40 sq. ft. Weight packed, 8 pounds. Write for 
faster and healthier and makes hens lay more eggs. free sample aud folder No. 29. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED, 89 Fulton Street, New York City 


CEL-0:GLASS 








PATENTS PENDING 


) 1 CHICKS -GUARANTEED TO MATURE 














MSE) Proauced from stock culled, inspected and ted to 
wa 7 Chicks sold under new plan guerentecing that ar 











cunusual 6 
cant 164 will will mature. 






















) ah or Brown a? - - re a $l. = 
Barred Rocks, R. I. 6.75 12°00 
Wh. or Buff Rocks, & = Wh. Wyandottes, 7.25 13.00 
Buff Orpingtons, - 7.75 14.00 
White Orpingtons, . . . . 4.50 8.25 15.00 
Heavy Assorted for Broilers - 2.7% 6.2 10.00 
Light Assorted for Broilers 2.5 4.7% 00 
5 illustrated catalog Free. Write for it. sice’ a ‘HATCHERY, Bex 650, 
GARY CHICKS mae ae ti ‘CHICKS WITH PEP | 


, r B 4 | 
$i H Ohio Accredited. Inspectorsauthorized and | 
trained by Poul. Dept. Ohio State Univ. 
Prize winner. National and other shows. 
High egg producers. Free range flocks. 100% 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. hirteen breeds. 
Catalog free 


Holeate Chick Hatchery. Box W, Holeate. Ohio 


and Lembeores 
" m h. Rocks. Reds. Bik. M 
10 W uu wi M 13 
Mis ted ue M 4 Pekir uck -=, 15 
te inea. Cat aq Free 
‘20t h Cont Har chery, Box F.New Washineton.Ohio 


Sc uP Post paid 


arrival. 14 purebred | 
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100 


™% live 








‘says Stevenson. 














FEEDING SCHEDULE IMPORTANT 


Mrs. Wiliaim Goldsmith, a poultry 
keeper of DeKalb county, Indiana, find 
that a feeding schedule posted in h: 
brooder house makes for .more syste 
with feeding the chicks and thertby avoid 
losses that are bound to come if one goc 
at chick feeding hit or miss. The fee ding 
schedule which she adheres to runs lik: 
this: 

First forty-eight hours after hatching- 
feed nothing. 

First feed: milk and plenty of it for 
three or four weeks; no water. Clean all 
milk pans and troughs every day. 

First week: feed scratch grain a little 
at a time and often, five times a day. 

Third day: begin giving fresh oats 
— lettuce, green alfalfa or finely cut 

over 

Second week: give scratch grain three 
times a day. Begin feeding mash on the 
tenth to fourteenth days. 

Third week: have mash before them al! 
the time. 

After sixth week: use self-feeder for 
both mash and grain. (Chicks are on 
alfalfa range.) 

After second month: the scratch fed the 
chicks at the start is gradually replaced 
by whole wheat or coarse cracked corn 
or a combination of the two. 

The scratch grain given the chicks at 
first consists of six pounds of fine cracked 
corn, four pounds fine cracked wheat and 
two pounds of steel cut oats. The mash 
is given dry and consists of two pounds of 
bran, two pounds of shorts and a quarter 
of a pound of charcoal. In addition, sharp 
sand and granulated bone are in front 
of them all the time so they can eat all 
they want.—I. J. M., Ind. 


CAPONS OR ROOSTERS? 


Extreme claims concerning the gains 
made by capons are not justified according 
to G. L. Stevenson of the South Dakota 
agricultural college. Careful comparisons 
have been made at the experiment station 
of that state which show that a ten percent 
gain is about all that can be expected. 
Lighter breeds such as leghorns did not 
gain at ali. 

“Since chicks hatch late on the farm 
and since there is usually plenty of feed, 
caponizing will probably pay the — 

The bin ‘ds should be 
caponized when developing wattles and 
combs, or in the medium weight breeds 
when they weigh two pounds. 

Two weeks before marketing, Stevenson 
advises that the capons be put in close 
quarters and fed on fattening rations, such 
as milk, cornmeal, bran, tankage, ete. 
Any combination like corn and milk is 
very good. During the time previous to 
these two weeks, the capons can be fed on 

corn and can be allowed to run with the 
pullets. 

In dressing capons for market, only 
the soft feathers need be removed. The 
coarse feathers on the wings, tail, etc., 
may be left on. The capons vor be dry 
picked, if a good price is —_— 

As capon feathers, especiall; hite ones, 
are in demand and will bring from 85 to 
90 cents per pound, the farmer can afford 
to keep them clean and dry and the colors 
unmixed, according to Stevenson. The 
capons ean be shi ped in barrels holding 

50 or 200 cm during January and 
February, and bring a good ‘Price. “Chi- 
cago mt akes a good market,” says Steven- 
son. To have capons mother little chicks 
does not pay, he adds. 
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MISSOURI CHICKERIES, Box 674, CLINTON, moO. When auswering ads meation this magazine. 














EGGS SHIPPED EAST PAY MORE 

‘Usually #% pays to ship eggs to the 
eastern market,” says Mrs. Fred Sanders, 
a Black Hawk county, Towa, farmer's 
wife who makes money with poultry. 

In the four years that Mrs. Sanders has 
shipped eggs to New York City, only once 
has she thought that receipts were less 
than would have been received at home. 
On that occasion the market was un- 
stable. 

One time when she got 68 cents a dozen 
in New York, only 45 cents was being paid 
at the home market—a difference of 23 
cents per dozen. This more than paid ex- 
penses and gave a good profit which would 
add up rapidly on a large number of eggs. 
On another occasion eggs were sold at New 
York for 73 and 74 cents a dozen. At the 
time the price was twice as much as was 
being paid at the home market. Over a 
period of years it has paid best to sell eggs 
in the late fall, if one can get the hens to 
lay at that time. 

In order to get a premium, one must 
make some concessions, Mrs. Sanders ex- 
plains. Pullet eggs are always cut in price 
on account of size. Therefore, to sell on 
the eastern market, eggs must be of good 
size and uniform. They must be pure 
white. Mrs. Sanders at first had some 
trouble with eggs checking en route. They 
woutd be cracked a little on arrival because 
they were too long for the regular fillers. 
A special filller did away with this sort of 


trouble. In no event should soiled eggs be’ 
shipped. Many unfit for the market may | 


be used at home. 

Unless there is one case or more per 
week after the eggs are sorted, it doesn’t 
pay to ship, Mrs. Sanders believes. In 
summer when the weather is hot one 
should have not less than three or four 
cases per week to make shipping a good 
thing. That number will msure the eggs 
leaving the farm in good, fresh condition. 

Ordinarily regular 30-dozen cases are 
used. Mrs. Sanders gets them knocked 
down. That is, the cases are sent to her 
in pieces and her hushand nails them to- 
gether, effecting considerable saving over 
buying them all ready for use. In packing, 
a shock-absorbing excelsior pad is placed 
in the bottom. Then three fillers of eggs 
are placed in; another pad placed on top 
of them and then two more fillers of eggs. 
A pad without the addition of the usual 
flat is placed on top. Omitting the flat 
makes room for the imtermediate pad. 
Che arrangement leaves only one row of 
eggs without an excelsior pad on one side. 
The same is done in the other half of the 
case. 

Shipping is usually by express. Mr. 
Sanders or some other member of the 
family takes a case of eggs to town every 
time one is ready, since it ordinarily is 
necessary to make trips to the nearest 
railway point about every other day for 
one reason or another. Taking the eggs 
is little extra trouble. Shipping by freight 
was tried once, but was found unsatis- 
factory. 

When Mrs. Sanders first shipped eggs 
East, she sent them in cars of butter thru 

urtesy of a nearby creameryman. 
Later she sent them independently and 
was able to ship just when she wished. 

To begin with, the name of a produce 
firm in New York was obtained from a 
friend. After a few shipments, many firms 
vere sending letters and price lists so it 

s an easy matter to compare them and 
hoose the commission house desired. 

Last year Mrs. Sanders’ 139 white leg- 
horn hens produced 139 eggs each, making 

%.1 percent production. She has kept 
oultry many~years, but says the birds 
never were profitable until she fed a bal- 
need laying mash and introduced better 


stock, trying to make an improvement | 


each year. Shipping eggs to New York 
added to those advantages.—W. J. H. 
owa, 
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‘That’s something ; 
no battery'll stand 


Look out for your battery when the 
charging indicator does that. It’s summer 
now—the time batteries get over-charged. 


Insulation usually lets go, first. You 
know what that means. A bill for new 
separators—delay, too. 


We can save you this bill with a Willard 
Threaded Rubber Battery, for we'll sell it to you 
with the understanding that its insulation will last 
for the entire life of the plates. 


Keep this in mind for the future. In the mean- 
time we’ll be glad to help you get all the possible 
service out of your present battery. There’s one 
of us right in town. We service all makes and 
carry Willards for all cars—also sell Willard Farm 
Lighting and Radio Batteries. 


For better radio reception use storage batteries 


The Willard 
Battery men | 
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Soft 


or wrinkle. 


MARK TWAIN COLLARS 
Of Semi-Soft Collars retailing at 35 cents, three for 


$1.00, and super quality at 50 cents each, Mark 
Twain Hallmark are preferred by well dressed men on account 
of their superior fabric, finish and fit, Ask your dealer. 


HALL HARTWELL & CO., INC., 
Some 20,000 retailers feature 


+ ALLMARK 


COLLARS » ° SHIRTS UNDERWEAR 
Owys Master Craftamen 


y 
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Craft 
BROADCILOTH COLLAR 


The first laundry shrunk Broadcloth Collar offered 
to match your Broadcloth Shirt. Will not shrink 
YORK is the latest of the featured models in 
Hallmark Soft Craft Collars to retail at 25 cents, 


TROY, N. Y. 
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0.200 ces heed cree, Send for big 

catalog or order from this ad at 
these greatly reduced 

to Aug oxtra Se Barron and 

Tancr at, Leghorns, 100, $10; 600, 

$45; Extra ot Sheppard Anconas, 100, 

$11; 500, $52.50; Selected Park's Barred Kocks, 

\ 100, sim 600, $62.50, Broiler Chicks per 100, 

$7. Postpaid and 100 per cent live del’y guaranteed | 


SILVER WARD HATCHERY, Box 31, Zeeland, Mich. 


© FARROW CHIX'S, 


WORLD’S GREATEST SELLING CHIX 
June | — to Aug. 10th delivery 100 lots posty . 
your doo a ay Rocks, 8. C. Reds, Anc. $9 
Wh Rock ks, Buff Roc ks, R.C Reds, $10.50. Wyan., 
. Mi n., $11.50.W t aw or Brown Leghorns, 
Assorted $6.50. Satalog free. 
D. T. FARROW ‘CHICKERIES 

Peoria, Il! Des Moines Jowa. Milwaukee, Wis.Indianapolis Ind. 
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REDUCED PRICES— BUY OW 


la ILLINOI SUPERIOR Qu ALITY” CHICKS 
A now reduced to summer prices. Chicks live and 
A BR gow best di uring May and Jun Buy now. 8. C 
J « Wh., Br. & B I 100, $8.50 "500, $40. Barres i, Buff 
~< I is, 10 50; 50 
ay 
$ 

‘ec 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, 


QUALITY Chicks « Fegs 


Free _ live magi Per 100— 


Decatur, Illinois 
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Best saying 6rains. 

Leghorns, Large Assorted, $9. Reds, Anconas, 
$10. Orp.. Wyan., $12, Lt. Rainn ‘315. Assorted $7. 
Catalog Free, Missour! Poultry Farms, umbie, aoe | 







SUMMER S=)-) (=) = 


REDUCED PRICES MAY 4th TO SEPT ist. 
Thousands of —\ a to won- 


derful quality, ty 

' duction of pe, be iuck™ < ord ong pro” 

é Get our BIG, BEAUTIFUL, COLORED, 

by Sd INSTRUCTIVE ART BOOK FREE. 

We guarantee our birds free from Euro- 

an and other diseases. Bank Reference. Mem. 
B. C. A. and O. C. . 

100% Live Delivery Guar.—Postpaid 50 


















| 
"Milliken ‘Nat. Bank, Cate. | 
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METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS R 


100 500 
White and Brown Leghorns $4.75 $ rt $42.00 
4. 


| Buff Leghorns, Anconas.......... 75 2.00 
Barred and White Rocks......... 6.00 11.50 52.00 
& C. and R. C. R. L. Reds....... 6.00 11.50 52.00 
White and Bufl Orpingtons...... 7.00 13.50 62.00 
White Wyandotte, Black Minorca 7.00 13.50 62.00 
Buff and White Minorcas........ 9.00 17.00 80.00 
Silver Wyandots, Speckled Sussex. 9.00 17.00 80.00 
Light Brahma, Golden Wyandots.11.00 20.00 


Heavy Mixed, 100, $9.50, Light Mixed, 100, $8. Order 
from this ad in full confidence and - these ‘GOOD 
LUCK” CHICKS NOW when they will thrive best. 


| NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, BOX 60, NAPOLEON. OHIO 


UT 






th ia) Sila es 
Special Sale—Both Combs 


Bred through generations for high egg 
a, Excellent layers and mar- 

et birds. Prompt, live delivery. Pre- 
paid. Bank Reference. Sati cus- 
tomers in 30 States. Write for special 
I. Red booklet. 





sale prices and R. 


Redbird Hatchery. Box 6, Des Mo'nes. lowa 


: CHICKS ON LOW TERMS 





Baby chicks ship: 
Y gear ond get “ret special 








20 kinds to sei a? 

prices. Big illustrated anes poultry ree. 
Cotenial Poultry Farms, Box 657, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
hi Cc oO, 100% live 
QUALITY CHICKS 22tey Scecrss aatiooseas 
prices June. 
i l 5 ily and Avs. assorted Se, Eng. St ae Leghorns | 10e, B. Rocks. 
‘ AS; Buff Orp. and W andot W. Mimoress lic 
~-f rless than 100 « ‘date each "Or des’ direct from thie ad. 


| Miller Poultry Farm, R. No. 2F, Nappanee, Ind. 
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HENS MISSED BUTTERMILK 
. diana, po a re ae . ki count; 
n po ny eeper, an experienc: 
with his 140-hen farm flock that shows the 
value of semi-solid buttermilk as a fee! 
for laying hens. 

On “the twelfth day of February, the 
Eastman flock laid 81 eggs. That day, th: 
semi-solid buttermilk ran out. The hens 
_— been getting about twelve pounds 

ow. This buttermilk cost four and one- 
half cents a pound, and Eastman con- 
cluded to do without it. Altho he adde: 
another pound of tankage to the mas 
mixture and gave the hens clover ha: 
besides, ogg production steadily declinc:| 
until the 20th, when the flock laid 32 eggs 
Eastman concluded that it was about tin. 
he got the semi-solid buttermilk into the 
— again so he bought another barre! 
pact = feeding it as usual. The hens 
adu increased production until, on 
arch Ist, they laid 80 eggs again. 

These hens were otherwise well fed, but 
the semi-solid buttermilk seemed to supply 
a need that nothing else did. After dark 
the owner would go out and sprinkle five 

uarts of scratch mixture in deep straw. 

his scratch mixture was com of 
two parts of corn, one part of wheat and 
one part of oats, all by measure. This was 
so the hens could go to eating as soon as it 
was light in the morning. In the afternoon, 
they got twelve quarts of *he same mix- 
ture, it being given just in time so the 


hens could lo Jn before going onto the 
roosts. As the days lengthened, the later 
this afternoon feed was given. 


In addition to the scratch grains fed as 
indicated, the hens had a dry mash con- 
stantly before them. This was con 
of 400 pounds of bran, 400 pounds of mid- mid 
dlings, 200 a tankage : and 100 pounds 
of hominy feed 

A small quantity, twelve pounds of 
semi-solid buttermilk, was given each 
day, yet when it was discontinued, produc- 
tion drop 50 eggs in eight days. All 
other feeds were given as usual. Altho in 
itself the buttermilk seemed expensive, in 
the long run it was cheap because produc- 
vos depended so much upon it.—l. J. M., 

nd. 


KEEP THEM GROWING 

Chicks raised to the point where they 
forage for themselves are not necessarily 
insured of being future profitable members 
of the laying flock. They must have some 
care during the entire summer. 

The Illinois agricultural college has pre- 
pared a number of —— suggestions on 
chick raising. of the ideas that 
apply to the ta chickens are as follows: 

A growing mash, fed thruout the sum- 
mer, balances the grain ration and keeps 
the chicks growing without any setbacks. 

Early roosting keeps the chicks from 
crowding into the corners. 

Removing the cockerels at broiler age 
gives the pullets more room to grow and 
develop. Birds of both sexes will grow 
better when separated. 

Heavy feeding before the pullets are 
placed in winter quarters gets them in 
shape for laying during the winter. 

Careful culling before the pullets go 
into winter quarters eliminates many un- 
profitable birds. 

Growing strong, healthy chicks 
the constant, careful attention 
farmer or his wife. 


CROOKED BREAST BONES 
This deformity in young chicks is re- 
garded by many ‘poultry raisers as a result 
of early roosting. According to Dr. L. E. 
Card of the University of Illinois, it is a 


— 
the 


| result of improper diet ‘lacking in minerals. 
‘| These are supplied by adding to the 


chicks’ ration two percent of bonemeal, 
two percent of ground limestone and one 
percent of common salt. Also get the 
chickens out in the direct sunlight. 
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THE GOVERNMENT CUTS DOWN 
EXPENDITURES 
Continued from page 7 


facture of deck stuffing boxes from one 
vard to another a saving of about $3 a box 
was made. By manufacturing crates and 
boxes in quantity and storing instead of 
making them on order they saved 30 
cents a case. They reduced the cost of 
cleaning paint drums from 81 cents to 
23 cents. By manufacturing hand and 
deck swabs instead of buying them in the 
market they are saving about 40 cents 
on each deck swab and 13 cents on each 
hand swab. They cut the cost of securing 
recruits $7.28 by rigid economy and in six 
months saved about $137,000. By elimi- 
nation of the negative by a new process 
of reproducing finger prints of deserters 
they now save 7 cents each, or $560 
a year besides saving the salary of an extra 
photographer at $1,800. By shipping en- 
listed men and their equipment by the most 
economic routes the navy will save 
$1,000,000 a year. 

In justice to contractors I want to take 
a moment to explain old methods before 
mentioning the new method. Some think 
every government contract is loaded with 
graft. Forget it! Because of red tape, 
unbusinesslike requirements, and long 
delay in getting pay for government work 
the contractors had to put a high price on 
their contracts in order to carry all this 
overhead. It was impossible to deal with 
the government in the business manner 
prevailing in civil contracts. Somebody 
had to pay for red tape. Under the budget 
system the red has been largely cut out 
of red tape. One department has the mat- 
ter of transportation of government 
property and persons in hand at a saving 
of millions of dollars. .One department 
acts as a clearing house on materials 
bought, and transferred from where it 
may be surplus to where needed. This 
saves millions of dollars. But what affects 
contract bids most is the fact that con- 
tractors can get their money on time. 
The war department in three and a half 
years has taken discounts of $1,344,688.55 
simply because it had set aside a sum 
with which to pay cash on contracts and 
take advantage of the customary dis- 
count offered. In nine months of 1924 
the department took discounts of $133,- 
582.38, which was 99.15 percent of pos- 
sible discounts. The reclamation service 
at the Denver office in the same nine 
months received discounts of $24,214.23 
and other offices got $5,227.23 in dis- 
counts by meeting their bills promptly. 
eee the a is doing it now so contractors 
can and do make lower bids to the gov- 
ernment. 

And yet contractors sometimes fail to 
land a bid. The government may want 
something built or moved. It may do 
this itself at a saving. By using an army 
transport lighter 10,000 cases were sent 
from one pier to another at a saving of 
16 cents a case under the cost of hiring 
it done. There was some alien property 
to be returned to Budapest. A foreign 
line bid $3,150 to carry this shipment. 
Our own boat took it for $1,227.31. On 
another similar shipment a saving of 
$231.72 was made. e internal revenue 
department had 6,000 barrels of whiskey 
to move from one warehouse to another. 
Commercial trucks bid the job at $112.50 
a day. The government used army 
trucks and saved about $2,700. It isn’t 
so easy to put something over on Uncle 
Sam now with a budget director cutting 
down taxes. 

I could fill pages with details like the 
above but space forbids. The budget 
system is the thing. Any school board 
or county board of commissioners can 
put one in operation to save money 
without a law. Cut down taxes by 
stopping waste, then no worthwhile 
project need be stopped. 


>< —————_a—— 
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Here’s a Real 


Pneumatic Truck Tire 


RDINARY passenger car tires are not suit- 
able for use on a truck. 





They are designed for one kind of service and 
it isn’t fair to expect them to give entire satisfac- 
tion in a quite different kind. 


The best, the safest, the most economical thing 
to do is to equip your truck—whether it be light 
or heavy—with real truck tires, designed especially 
for truck service and built strong enough and heavy 
enough to stand the kind of treatment tires-usually 
get on a farm truck. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is that kind of tire. 
It is not merely an enlarged passenger car tire. It 
is an especially designed truck tire, strong, sturdy, 
rugged and dependable. It has more plies of cord 
fabric than the same size tire in the passenger car 
type. It has a thicker, heavier tread that contains 
more rubber. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is a real pneumatic 
truck tire. If you are looking for your money's 
worth in tires for your truck, drop in and see the 
Kelly dealer the next time you go to town. He'll 
be glad to show you a Heavy Duty Cord even if 
you're not in immediate need of one. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 








KELLY ‘cory 
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FRYING PANS | 
AND FIRE 


A frying pan in the hands of 
a careful person is a safe utensil, 
but like many other devices 
used in the home or on the farm, 
an unwatched frying pan may 
cause serious loss by fire. There 
is only one way to protect your- 
self against the possibility of 
such a loss, and that is through 
adequate sound insurance. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has an agent in your 
neighborhood. That agent was 


selected because of his excep- 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 














This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonableletters as our space will permit. 





THE FARM BOARDS THEM 


The only thing I feel is necessary is to get more 
readers; that means more light; more light means 
better understanding, and better understanding 
will accumulate more interest in farm work. 
Eighty percent of the people may live in the city 
but 100 percent board on the farm.—J. 


FLY 1 IN N OINTMENT 

Altho never having been a bona fide farmer, the 
writer has studied farm problems for many years 
) and can readily understand why 8. F. finds its way 
to so many farm homes. But the ointment is 
seldom without its fly. If your murderous assault 
on the English language—for which you have 
neither authority nor justification—could suffer a 
stroke of apoplexy the paper would stand in bet- 
ter favor in homes having children of school age. 
There can be no excuse for such perverted spelling. 

The writer attended public school with the 
yublisher of S. F. at Marne, Iowa, and we still 
_ a vivid mental picture of “Uncle Tommy” 
Meredith, grandfather of the publisher, and an 
outstanding figure in finance and politics of the 
aed in the beginning of the 80’s.—E. B. C., 
owa., 


CLEAN ADVERTISEMENTS 

One thing I like about S. F. is its clean adver- 
tisements. I get a little monthly farm paper pub- 
lished at Chicago that is filled up with pocket 
firearms, sent by mail, C. O. D., pay postman on 
arrival plus small amount for postage. Any boy 
can order one without the knowledge or consent 
of parent. While the law on the sale of pocket 
firearms in the state of Missouri is strict enough 
on dealers and purchasers, little good it will do 
when anyone can order by mail. 

We should have a national law on the sale of 
pocket firearms and advertisements of same to 
srohibit the sale to any but officers of the law. 
Tou may rest assured that the hold-up man will 
always get the drop on you first and your pistol 
will do you no good, but sometimes in a heated 
passion ma get you in bad. 

I like 8 F. in many other ways. In fact, I think 
it a of the best all round farm papers published. 
—J. W. C., Mo. 


AGAINST PERSONAL LIBERTY 
Please discontinue sending your literature and 


magazine. I am sorry to discontinue reading your 
magazine as it is like an old friend but I can't 





tional ability to help you. It will 


pay you to get in touch with 


him. He can insure you against 


practically every risk that a 


| portunity to subscribe.—J. 8., 


farmer takes. 








INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Ou.F.1.co."24 





The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the | 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


agree with your editorials against personal liberty 
and every one that subscribes for the magazine 
and does not subscribe to your editorials is one 
who votes against his own convictions. Your 
present editorials do not represent the opinion of 
the farmers in general, but rather the opinion of 
the editors or an organized minority and it is 
taking advantage of them in an unjust cause and 
it is unchristian. Therefore I decline to support 
such a movement with a subscription. Any ttme 
you change your policy I will = glad of the op- 
Vis. 


WANTS CONTINUED STORY 
I received the first number of my 8. F. this week 
and think it is great, with but one exception, ac- 
cording to my viewpoint I think most people 
would enjoy a continued story It would make 
them look forward to the next number and thereby 
keep up an interest in other items as well. The 
short story ‘Whi was just fine and one 
or more will al ways be e njoyed. 
also heartily with Mr. J. M. H. of Ohio, 
about publishing a good sermon. I for one do not 
get to attend church often and I would surely 
enjoy it R. H., Mo 


BOOSTS JUNIOR DEP’T. 
There’s something to learn from every issue. 
The covers are fine and help us to see the beauty 
in everyday happe nings. It does my heart good 


Souls” 


wwrce 


Mrs. A 


to read your unior Farmers’ Department.” 
The young folks ail seem like friends. ‘it ve always 
been interested in them, especially the kind we 
meet in the Junior Department; real workers, 
clean living, contented youngsters. Let's help 
them and all young folks to get interested in the 


better, more worthwhile things that will help them 
always and bring no re grets. —Mrs. W. R., N. D. 


WHITHER DRIFTING? 


There is so much to be learned and so much 
should be learned in these days of uncertainty. 
One does not want to be pessimistic but sometimes 
we wonder where we are drifting. There is so 
much unrest and lack of confidence in each other; 
charges of dishonesty among those who should be 
above suspicion, laws are enacted, some good, and 
some bad; some acts of injustice still hanging fire 
in committees’ hands, to say nothing about other 
Congressional matters which you are well aware 





| seem to be studied to embarrass our executives, 





June, 1925 
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ete. The main object seems to be how to obtain 
more ms | by imcreasing taxes, and if every 
voter would get literature such as you furnis! 
they would be wiser in casting their ballots. \ 
may see the way clear. I must say I do not. | 
fear we will be “Amended” to death shortly, 
there is not a halt called soon. The late amen 
ment of child labor is simply a crime as it now 
a and that will be realized sooner than mua: 
ongen. - 

ow I have written considerable to tell , 
that while it is not my privilege to go about v: 
much, I never lose an opportunity to speak a go: 
word for 8. F. I have taken it with me to Grar 
and read articles of interest, ete.—Mrs. H. S., Oh 


WOULD STOP GAMBLING 


Now just a word on your editorial on specu 
tion vs. gambling. I haven't got a thing to s 
against speculation for if it were not for the sp« 
lator lots of times the market would be gone. | 
I have got a kick at the gambler and when I = 
— I mean those people who do their tradi: 

Also those who buy and sell futur: 
like akan, for instance. They buy and sell nex 
May and ‘June wheat, thereby setting the pr 
of wheat that is already in the bin, by wheat t! 
is only just sprouted and isn’t even up yet. 1! 
fact is, I don’t believe in gambli on, or wit! 
any of the necessities of life. What I mean is this 
when a man offers anything for sale, on the street 
or in the grain pits, that he is forced to show th 
he has this article in his possession and to t! 
amount he is trying to sell. 

This thing of letting a man sell something that 
he doesn’t own, or selling away short, is gambling 
I believe, and a lot worse than playing poker or 
the roulette wheel, for they are using the pro 
ducers’ product and not their own money entirely 
like it is in poker playing. 

They have a law to control gambling on th: 
boards of trade but why control it? Why not st: 
it? I really believe it would be the bigpent thing 


that could happen for the farmer.—O. } 











STARTING EARLY 
Here is a little “towhead’’ who enjoys your 
paper with the rest of the family. He is only 
eighteen months old and his name is Herman 
Stanley Capen.—Mrs. A. C 


SAVED THEM DOLLARS 


We like S. F. very much as a farm paper. It 
contains so many articles in the different depart- 
ments that really help. One alone last fall save: d 
us a few dollars. When an article appeared tellin 
how to get rid of round worms in chickens, w 
had very good success freeing our young chickens 
after other remedies had failed.—R. M. J., Kans 


FLOWER RAISERS 

Of all the magazines we have ever taken, S. F 
is the outstanding periodical. We have been a 
continuous subscriber for many years, and con- 
sider it the most reliable paper, both in agriculture, 
receipts and suggestions, as well as household 
hints. In fact, a great many of my recipes on 
cooking, home beautification and flower culture 
I have gotten from your paper. A continuation 
of the present policy of the paper would be my 
earnest suggestion. 

We are now extensive raisers of flowers, raising 
bulbs each year by the thousands, and we giv: 
8S. F. the credit for inducing us to produce th« 
same. 

The squibs from a farm wife’s notebook I enjoy 
very much and the children surely enjoy the bed- 
time stories. 

To the credit of your advertisers, I have found 
them be be re liable in every instance of purchase.— 
Mrs. 


I do enjoy the home department very much and 
read it thoroly. I like especially the fact that so 
many articles are the real experiences of real people 
rather than the book knowledge of paid writers.— 
Mrs. G. B. C., Ia 


I like the recipe page so well. I think they are 
the best printed in any paper.—Mrs. E. F., la. 


The instructive article every month by James 
Nichols is worth more than the cost of the maga- 
zine. I like, too, the broad, kindly spirit of Mr. 
Meredith.—s. E. D. 
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»mark is on the base 













ACTUAL 
SIZE 


A, UTO BULBS can’t be turned out like buttons or 
| £\ hammers or matches. There are delicate engi- 
neering problems involved, and difficult manufactur- 
ing processes, and questions of scientific precision at 


every step. 


Surely it’s worth while, when you’re buying the little 
~ lamps, to look for the name that you know means 
the best—especially as a MAZDA Lamp costs you no 
‘ more than any other. 


| NATIONAL MAZDA 
AUTO LAMPS 


@ AGENERALELECTRIC PRODUCT @ 


Buy those with the £>s ere 
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Zine {nsulafed 


American Anthony Royal 
U. S. and National Fences 





The Test of Time 


in service on the farm under all kinds of weather conditions 
is the only true test by which good fence can be measured. 
Knowing the extra long lasting qualities of Zinc-Insulated 
American, Anthony, Royal, U. S. and National Fences 
we give this 


UARANTEE: 


Our dealer will hand you with every purchase of 
fence our written guarantee that it will equal or out- 
last in actual length of service any other fence now 
made, of equal size wires and used under the same 
conditions. Any buyer who can show that it fails to 
do so will be supplied with an equal amount of new 
fence free. 


Our fences have always given every user the highest degree of satis- 
factory service. Their quality is the result of more than 25 years of ex- 
perience, with the most advanced skill of workers and progressive methods 
of manufacture. Improvements constantly have been added, to make 
them last longer and give even better service. 

When you buy any of our fences from your dealer, your investment is 
protected with guaranteed fence service. In their making we control every 
process from selection of ore to the finished product. We know what our 
fences are and stand back of them with this unqualified guarantee, based 
on our past record for producing QUALITY PRODUCTS. 


Confer With Your Local Dealer 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham 
Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 











How Much Gas 
In the Tank e 


= te at’s a question that need 
not bother Ford,Chevroletand 
( ate car ownhersany more 
Just screw this TASCO Gaso- 
line Gauge in| lace of the filler 
cap and read your gas at a 
glance. TASCO Gauges are 
guaranteed for the life of the 
car. They save time, worry and 








Send todas. for my Mew Cut Price 
Catal Ben rgains than ever 
this year = encing, Gates, Stee} 
Posts, ire, Koofing and Paint. 


1 PAY THE FREIGHT 
and guarantee satisfaction. Compare my 
gualits | and ed sectors prices—see the 
big money New Cut Prices save you. 
The Grown Pe nce & Wire Co. 
Dept .2202 Cleveland, Ohio 

























t rive 
year and type ieootna. coupe Just mail your order, we ship C.0. D. ~~ ters prepaid 
sedan or roadster) of your car. 100% live delivery of stardy, purebred chicks from healthy, 

: bred-to-te: | flocks. Wh. Br. Buff Leghorns, 9e; Bd Rocks, Wh. 
The Akron-Selle Co., Rocks, 8. ©. Reds 10c: Buff Rocks, Buff Orps We Wand. 
Bik. Minoreas, 12e, Mixed chicks Se. Lote of less than 100 
217 Chestnut St. Akron, 0. chicks, le more 
——— ee ee = _ || Silver Lake Hatchery, Box S, Silver Lake, Ind. 


AKRON-SELLE CoO., Akron, Ohio (217) 


Enclosed find $1.25 for one TASCO 2,500 DAILY, Leghorns, 
. eet aed : Aneonas 8c, 500-$40.00, 
Gauge to be sent by parcel post prepaid Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
W yandottes, Minorcaa, 10e, 























Make of tie a 500-$47.00. Left-Overs 8c. Free information. 
ae ‘ sams Bush’s Poultry Farms, Dept. K12, Clinton, Mo. 
Name — . — : — 
STRONG HEALTHY CHICKS 
Address .— — - a UR PRICES are Lowest oF ALL 
SEND NO mena - - WE SHIP Cc. 0. D. 
| Pure Bred-High ‘Qu: ality-Bred to Lay 
| Catalog Free. Guarantee 100% live delivery. 


THE ADA HATCHERY, Route 8, ADA, OHIO 


and eggs from 

To take orders for the eee tenine realwinter 

Thermostat ic Automatic Carbureter layers bred by 

Cont Makes Fords run on 94% air. Doubles experts. 12 
mileage on gas a nd ofeasie er halves | ’ * 

repair , bills—eliminates carbon. demon- | Varieties. ¢ apne oan ,000 emonette. mevoenives uar- 

7 Sells on sight becaus vee $100 ev anteed. Postpaik pw ices. I!lustrated catalog Free. 

00) miles, CADILLAG WOW Uses fikhmostATic SONTROL | Standard Eee Farm bos 18, Cape Girardena, Mo. 


jade R BLANCKE LICENS Bapertqnce not necessary te sel! thie 
i] OFF f Hl K 500,000 in 1925. 
Fre . a. a with 
ead Hogan 


won porful proven device. Get_ plan that starte you in your own 
busi ‘6'5860 mon h profit. 
ing varieties 


te —t, vies A Ti e De livery ruareateed. 10c¢ up. 
SATALOGUE FR 
. Steinhoff Hatchery, Dept. O, "Osage City, Kansas 












j and make $250 to $ 


HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


Prices for postpaid delivery June 15th and each week 
after. 25-$3.50: 50-$6.50: 100-$11.00: 500+850.00; 1.000- 











$100.00 Better layers you never will get. Order now, 1 One Kodak roll film developed; 
safe delivery euerem eed Circular free AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! 6 fine glossy prints; only 15c. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box B, PITTSTOWN, M. J. Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati,O, 


trouble Price $1.25 each any- | 
where. If your dealer can't sup- SEND NO MONEY: SILVER 

iy you, just use the coupon, f Tak 

eing sure the make, 








SOME ROSE HINTS 

Spray with some insect poison for al! 
rose slugs, and keep the foliage free from 
mildew by using powdered sulphur, bot 
on the foliage and the soil beneath th 
bush. 

Select a bright sunny location for a N 
roses. Half shade will produce diseas 
and weak grewths, and consequently ver 
inferior roses. 

Trim the bushes in autumn, and remove 
about half the old wood, and the new 
growth will produce a much finer displa 
of roses the following season. 

When planting roses, see that the soil is 
deep and rich. Use lime and leaf mold t 
make the soil right, and do not hesitate 
to use plenty of well rotted stable manure. 
If the soil is two feet deep at the point th: 
rose bush is set you will get better results 
than if it is only the ordinary depth. 

Water roses thoroly, once a week, but 
not more frequently. Water with fresh 
water, except once a month, when you 
should use a liberal quantity of soap suds, 
to wet the soil to the lower roots. 

Constant or frequent sprinkling of roses 
is certain destruction, and the once a week 
plan is much the best. 

If any protection is given rose bushes 
in late autumn, make it so the bush will 
not be completely enveloped or wrapped 
Loose wrapping such as a very little straw 
or leaves inside an open crate is much bet- 
ter than closing it up with lots of straw as 
a wrapping material.—H. M 


POINTS ABOUT PANSIES 

If you have a bed of blooming pansies 
and you wish them to continue blooming, 
keep picking the blossoms as fast as they 
appear. Pick them three or four times a 
week if you expect others to come, for if 
seed pods are permitted to form and the 
seeds to ripen, the work of that pansy plant 
is done for the season. 

If you desire to grow more pansies, sow 
the seeds in a well prepared bed of rich 
sandy soil, with plenty of loam in it, where 
it will be partly shaded, and keep the bed 
moist during the hot days. 

Seeds sown in July q early in August 
should produce plants that can be wintered 
over in a cold frame, and these will make 
fine large clumps that will flower freely 
next spring, and possibly during the late 
winter in a locality that is not too 
frigid. 

The tenaer seedlings should be trans- 
planted to a permanent bed in late Sep- 
tember. This bed should be the cold 
frame. Select a location where it will be 
protected from the severe north winds. 
Use six or eight-inch boards to form the 
frame. Set the plants six or eight inches 
apart, and keep watered occasionally, and 
keep free from weeds. 

In November stretch a piece of burlap 
sacking over the frame, having a few strips 
across to keep it from sagging when 
covered with snow. 

Scatter a few autumn leaves among the 
pansy plants, but not enough to hide 
them, or cause the plants to decay or 
smother out. Remove the covering about 


April Ist.—J. T 
TRAINING THE HONEYSUCKLES 


One can hardly have a porch or an arbor 
without a climber of some sort, and the 
first one that most of us put out is the 
old-fashioned honeysuckles. 

I find the honeysuckle to be a slow 
grower, but a steady grower and a very 
hardy one. It seems to winter the most 
severe weather without the slightest trace 
of injury. It takes about three years for 
the roots to get firmly established. Dur- 
ing this time the vines make no great 
growth, altho they will commence to go 
up your trellis the second summer. 

The one important thing in growing 
honeysuckles is to have them in good, 
sweet soil, near a good trellis or arbor, and 
to religiously train the long canes on this 
trellis, The honeysuckle is a twining 











It needs to be 


climber and not a clinger. 
started on the trellis, else it will run ‘all 
over the ground in matted growth. 
When allowed to remain on the ground, 
every knuckle will sprout roots and the 
nners will soon make a pest of them- 


lves and have to be dug out. Persistent 
raining of the young canes will start 
them, and keeping them off the ground 
| give you the thick, shady, matted 
»wth you want on the trellis or arbor. 
Once your honeysuckle gets established 
id to blooming you wouldn’t trade it 
any other climber on the nursery- 

s list.—C. S 


STARTING RUBBER PLANTS 
The best time to start a rubber plant 
rom slips or cuttings is in the month of 
igust. 
Cut a piece of the new growth from the 
bber plant and place it in a bottle con- 
ning water. It may aid somewhat to 

it the end a little and insert a grain or 

vo of wheat in the cut. These should 
ot the same as any hard wooded cutting. 
{nother good way is to place the cutting 

, soil in a flower pot and then place a 
glass jar over the cutting and keep it in a 
warm partly shaded location, and keep the 
soil rather moist, but not thoroly soaked. 
\fter the glass jar has been over the cut- 
ting one month or five weeks remove it 
and keep the soil in the pot just moist. 
Do not wet thoroly during the entire win- 
ter, but simply keep the soil damp. 
During the following season the plant 
will make a larger growth if the pot is 
taken out of doors where it can have the 
full benefit of the hot sun and the warm 
rains.—H. M. 


EVERLASTING PEAS 
Everlasting or perennial peas are becom- 
ing more and more popular each year. 
Chey are perfectly hardy and will remain 
in the ground from year to year and pro- 
duce great clusters of very handsome 
flowers which are extremely beautiful 
but not fragrant like the annual sweet pea. 
One thing that prevents many persons 
from planting this pea is the fact it seldom 
blossoms much the second year, but in- 
stead has to grow until the third summer 
before it does its very best. 

The everbearing pea can be planted in 
July and the plants will make considerable 
growth the first season and die down but 
come up in early spring. The seed should 
be planted where the p ants are to remain 

id they are fine for covering old woe 
fences or low trellis. 

lo secure the best results, secure and? 
plant a packet of the mixed colors, and 
ne ard will be enjoyed for years.— 





CYCLAMEN AND PRIMROSES IN 
SUMMER 


After cyclamen and primroses are thru 
blooming and the weather has become 
quite warm, it is wise to plunge the pots 
containing these plants in the earth on 
the east or north side of a wall or build- 
> g, where they will not have much of the 
right sunshine or get whipped about in 
» strong summer winds. All flower 
ns should be removed, but the foliage 
ight not be disturbed. 
\fter the long hot days of July and 
\ugust have passed, the pots can be lifted 
! cleansed and the plants again taken 
loors for autumn growth and winter 
blooming.—H. M. M. 


the 


REMOVING WORMS FROM POTS 


Vhen the soil in which fine large potted 
ts are being grown becomes infested 

fishing worms such as are seen in the 
len these can be removed by simply 

ping on the surface of the soil until the 
is come to the top, and then they 
be picked out. 

Plants do much better in pots if the 

| used is free from worms.—J. T. 
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iant Strength 
for Giant Tasks 


HY is the Fisk Transportation Cord able to 

do so much more hard work and last so much 
longer than other tires? For the simple reason that 
to do giant tasks, a tire must have giant strength. It 
is the giant strength of the Transportation Cord that 
accounts for its amazing durability. From its bead to 
the top of its high, flat, tread, its construction is 
heavier and stronger. 


And the famous Fisk Button tread is even more 
valuable in the Transportation Cord, because in heavy . 
work, more than anywhere else, sure traction and 
ability to stand the hard knocks is absolutely necessary, 


Put Fisk Transportation Cords on your work cars 
and your pleasure cars and you won't have to think 
about tires again for a long, long, time. 


The Fisk Line is complete, including all 
types, from a good tire at a low price to f 
the highest grade tire at a reasonable price. 








Trade Mark Reg. 
U. 8S. Pat. Off 





Tirme to Re-tire 
Get a Fisk 
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WHILE we are 
in the business 

of dispensing medals, 
earned by the wo- 
man who always 
manages to slip into 
crisp gingham frock 
nd to pat her hair 
into becoming charm- 
ingness just before the 
husband comes in from 





are commending the 


THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN 
My son has gone to London! 
He tells me so with smiles, 
As to and fro, with motion slow, 
He rocks away the miles 


He threatens me; and then, 
“Oh no, I was in London, 

But now I'm here again!” 
the field, and while we —s 


cardinal articles of 
food Most of these 
four-food lunches have, 
however, been very 
delightful ones in- 
deed. 

Thus the ladies of 


“Tl stay away forever!” the district get to- 


gether and away from 
household cares. once 
every two weeks, plan 
for the betterment of 
the community, be- 


Walter Horn, 








man who, in spite of 
ten or more years of 
team work, still remembers the little an- 
niversaries, leaves business cares at the 
office and brings home a smile along with 
the bacon, let’s give some sort of a badge 
of honor to the fellow who remains really 
loval to the wife who is often so busy 
trying to concoct something to eat out 
of nothing to cook and also caring for her 
healthy brood of little ones, that she has 
had no time to « h inge her dress. Like ly 
she did not even find time to take off 
the apron torn while chasing the piggies 
out of the precious potato patch, or to 
wipe Lie beauty spot off her cheek the 
remains of the muddy-fingered toddler’s 
Scotch kiss She may not greet the hus- 
band at the door with a smile for fear the 
potatoes which she is cooking might burn; 
but there’s a priceless glint in her eyes 
as she flings him a “Hi! Buddy, how goes 
the plowing?” that warms the very cox kles 
of his heart, wherever those may be lo- 
cated 

His overalls may be “over-mended and 
underpatched”’ and his shoes may give 
plenty of evidence of too long wear (in 
favor of new ones for the twins), and he 
may not have shaved for a couple of days, 
but she can see the soul of the same man 
she married a few long-short years be- 
fore, shining out with the same, no, more 
devotion, tho not a word of it be spoken 

Physical attractiveness has always cut 

wide swath. In fact, that is as far as 
ome folks’ love goes ; but there Is a deeper 
attractiveness if we care to discover it 
If we look past the now lusterless hair, we 
will see the beautiful sheen the soul has 
attained in its labors of love; looking be- 
yond the now stooped shoulders, we may 
see how straight the soul has become in 


its efforts for others idvancement; the 


1? 


tired eves \ ilso reveal the ‘“‘neace that 
passes underst inding - 

Le line of commendation to 
those who are far-seeing enough to remain 
loyal and true in spite of physical un- 
attractiveness | li beth Mack 


AN UNORGANIZED CLUB 


The farm women of the Red Canyon 


district in Fall River county, South Dako- 

ta, have banded themselves together into 

which is as unique in character 

iS iseful in purpose hese good 
: 1 

womer have no regularly organized 

societ r club; neither do they elect or 


have officers or dues. Just imagine an 
organization without officials or dues! 
Yet this women’s society flourishes and 
and meets with due regul rity 
ther Thursday 

ladies have named their asso- 

the ‘‘Help-One-Another Club 
\Ileetings are held at the homes of the 
mbers, first at one home and then at 


Che day is spent in quilting, 
+ bh! 


blocks, mending and all other 

f needle craft. for the benefit of the 
\ nice lunch is served at noon, 
but each hostess jis limited to just four 


come better acquainted 
with each other’s prob- 
lems, help their neighbors with their work 
and enjoy a good social time.—E. H. K. 


I TRY TO REMEMBER 

That I'll never be sorry for the unkind 
words I leave unsaid. 

That it is a sign of weakness to be dis- 
couraged by failures. 

To be a graveyard for all the gossip 
and evil talk that comes my way. 

That it isn’t a duty but a blessed privi- 
lege to help others and do all the good I 
can 

When calling on a neighbor to ask a 
favor, to state the purpose of my call first, 
then stop to chat a few moments, instead 
ol vice versa. 

To endeavor to “make up my mind” 
when two ways are open before me, and 
then stick to that decision 

That it is a sign of selfishness tobe late 
at important meetings, because I am 
wasting other folks’ time. 

That it always pays to be courteous to 
postal employees, store clerks and tele- 
phone operators 

To hide my own aches and pains under 
a pleasant smile—few people care whether 
I have toothache, neuralgia or an aching 
corn or bunion! 

Never to repeat anything about any- 
one unless I can answer “Yes” to all of 
these questions: Is it kind? Is it needful? 
Is it true? 

That the easiest way to have a good 
reputation is to strive to be what I wish 
to appear. 

Never to forget the favors I have re- 
ceived, but always to forget the benefits 
I have conferred. 

That economy is not seeing how little 
I can spend, but how much I can get for 
what I do spend.— Mrs. M. M. 


CAN WE DO CHURCH WORK? 

As I sit alone this evening, thinking 
over the happenings of the day, there 
comes to mind the question, “How many 
blocks have you pieced?” This query was 
put to me this afternoon by a neighbor, 
and it reminds me that instead of sitting 
here idly musing, I should be busy fashien- 
ing those blocks. Butere I ply my needle 
I wish to tell the story of those blocks and 
the reason for their being of account, for 
the benefit of the countless number of farm 
women reading these lines who have longed 
to be of real assistance in the work of the 
church but have found little opportunity. 

I believe in our community we have 
solved this problem very successfully. We 
have an organized society of farm women, 
auxiliary to the town society of our church, 
one of a very few in existence, I think. It 
is made up entirely of farm women, those 
who have always felt “left out’ because 
unable to attend meetings in town for a 
number of reasons. 

We have regular officers and meet every 
two weeks at the different homes, notices 





being sent by mail to those not on tele- 
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How Beautiful ! 


NDEED it is. And six of these fascinat- 

ing Tea Spoons for $1.65. Add this low 

cost to their beauty, then ask yourself, 
“Why should my table be without this fine 
Silverplate?” 

With an extra deposit of silver where the 
most wear comes—a guarantee without time 
limit and made by the International Silver 
Co.—this charming La France pattern is truly 
distinctive silverplate, at an eaceptional low 
cost for whatever pieces you desire. 


Wn Rogers 
& Son 


Silverplate 


WM. ROGERS MFG. CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Succeeded by 
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phone lines. The hostess serves a light 
f inch and while this feature is not entirely 
necessary, we Snd it very desirable as 
many members live three and four miles 
apart and in cold weather especially, a hot 
eup of coffee puts one in good humor for 
the drive home. 

\t the outset piece bags were ransacked, 
and we have made several beautiful quilt 
tops which have sold readily at $1.50 and 
$2 and each meeting finds more on the road 


to completion. Each one takes a bundle 
home to w ork on and if we miss a meeting 
each member is pledged to work at home 
the same as if at meeting. 


Before our county fair we gave an ice 
cream social which was well attended, 
many coming from town and for miles 
ind to sample our homemade refresh- 
ments. In this we had the advantage of 
our town cousins because all products 
going into the making of the refreshments 
were donated from our farms with the 
exception of ice. The members prepared 
their cream at home so upon arriving at 
the place where the social was given, the 
freezing was but a half hour’s work and a 
few moments served to hang lanterns 
around the lawn to light up the tables, 
which had been decorated prettily with 
vases of flowers. 

Needless to say our efforts were well re- 
v nde d and the tidy sum we realized was 
used to purehase a quantity of percale and 
gingham, which each member made up 
into ; aprons, caps, holders and numerous 
fancy articles which were sold at the 
ch irch bazaar booth at the fair, along 
with homemade candy, the town and coun- 
try societies joining in renting the booth. 
We donate eggs, chickens, garden pro- 
duce, ete., for which orders are taken in 
town by a committee and proceeds turned 
ne our treasury. Thus with a very in- 
ignifieant outlay of cash, which is, by the 
W ay, one thing hard to get hold of on the 
great majority of farms, we are able to 
assist our church in a number of ways. 
We not only contribute our share in that 
way but we feel that these get-together 

etings help to bring us all into closer 

hs urmony and relation with each other. 
Sickness and distress among any members 
or needy ones receive prompt attention, 
only a vase of flowers or card thru the 
mail. And we believe we are rendering a 
real service not only to each other and our 
church but to the community as well, 
ti 
V 


I 


ich can be duplicated just as satisfac- 
ily in any other community if only a few 


, pep, and 
—G. i. F. 


men will muster the coura 
ingenuity to get things start 


ICED TEA AT HARVEST TIME 


In the torrid-days of wheat and hay 
harvest farm hands appreciate nothing 
re at meal time than plenty of good, 

ld, iced tea. 

It is nicest to erack your ice and keep 

piece in each glass but with little help 

id so many men with such large appe- 
tites it is well nigh impossible. We have 

lved the problem in this way. 

We use the regular iced tea mixture, 
either boxed or bulk, pouring actually 
boiling water over the required amount 
and steeping the usual five minutes. We 

as little water as possible. We then 
rain the tea and pour a little cold water 
1 the leaves to extract as much of the 
ras possible. While still warm we add 
much sugar as we think will be needed. 
sis a real economy as the sugar readily 
‘olves in the warm tea oad the men 
v prefer to have it all ready tor drink- 
W e then pour the mixture into a large 
a? and adding more cold water 
big chunk of ice, keeping in mind 
the ice will probably melt a lot by 
ind the tea must not be too weak. 
hen prepared early in the morning 
quite as good or even better than 
poured hot over ice. 

me of the small children may 

ses filled or, perhaps, one o 

n folks.—Mrs, L. D, 


keep the 
your own 
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Make Dull Breakfasts 
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Happy and Gay 


ERE are grains with the rich flavor of nut- 
meats—a cereal wondrously and amazingly 
different from any you’ve ever tasted before. 

Why not serve this, if only for a change from 
the more prosaic breakfasts? You'll find new lus- 
ciousness, a touch of variety to tempt the most 
indifferent appetite. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice 
are steam exploded to eight times their normal 
size—as alluring as a confection, yet with the food 
value of rich grains. 

Serve with cream, milk or half and half. Try 
with cooked or fresh fruit. Serve, as a light lunch- 
eon, in bowls of half and half; and, too, as a bed- 
time dish beyond compare. There are countless 
ways, each one a new delight. 

Today, include ‘these fairy grains—a package 
: of each, for variety’s sake—with your 
grocery order. 





Send for the new Quaker 
Cook Book. 96 new and 
universal recipes, covering 
everything from correct 
soup thickening to cookies 
and desserts—oats, wheat, 
rice, corn, barley, illus- 
trated in color. Send 10c 
for a copy postpaid. The 
Quaker Oats Company, 
Room 1611, 80 East Jack- 
son Street, Chicago. 





The Quaker Oals @mpany 

















Light in Your 
Home, too 


IGHT after night, through- 

out the year, the COLEMAN 
QuicK-LITE LAMP graces more 
than a million happy homes with 
its abundance of pure - white, 








restful brilliance. No glare, 
no flicker, no eyestrain. It’s 
the cleanest, most economical 
lamp you can buy; a cheerful, 
dependable helper for every 
housewife. 


More Light Than 20 
Old Style Oil Lamps 


and no greasy wicks to trim, 
nor smoky chimneys to wash. 
Uses common motor gasoline as 
fuel. Gives 40 hours’ brilliant 
service per gallon. It’s a safe 
lamp—can’t spill fuel, can’t be 
filled while lighted. Inspected, 
tested and guaranteed. Tested 
as standard by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. U.S. Price, $9.00. 


30,000 Merchants sell Quick-Lite 
Lamps and Lanterns, lf not care 
ried by a dealer near you, write 
our nearest office for full partice 
ulars. Address Dept. S.F. 412 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO, 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 

(2441) 


The Quick-Lite 
Lantern 


is built on same 
rinciple as the 

| Lame. Always 
ready for all out- 
door and general 
use—for any job, 
»/ any night, in any 
weather. Can’t 
blow out. U. S. 
Price $7.50. 



















ick-Lite 
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“The Sunshine of the Nigh?” 




















| to think he could go out in the world alone 


SUCCES 








| 
NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Department, | 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure | 
to sign your name Unsigned questions will not be 
answered No names will be published Those 
desiring personal answers will please enclose a two- 
cent stamp. 


ETIQUETTE IN PUBLIC 

It sounds silly to speak of etiquette in 
public as different from that of private 
life, for a real lady or gentleman is just as 
thoughtful and likable one place as the 
other. In a story I once read of a girl 
who was so well bred that she covered a | 
yawn with her fingers even when she 
thought she was all alone! You see, it | 
was second nature to her to do such polite | 
little things. 

I do hope that all our farm boys and | 
girls men and women, will remember that | 
we owe it to our friends and“neighbors to | 
be attractive at all times. And one is never 
attractive when chewing a toothpick or 
picking his teeth, or cleaning his nails, or 
any other such personal things in public, is 
he? It does not look especially well for a 
girl continually to powder her nose, either, | 
and really the nose soon looks polished | 
— ened instead of cool and unnotice- 
adie, 

Beware, then, of bad little habits and 
mannerisms which are sure to annoy 
others. Consider it a kindness and not an 
insult when your mother or your best 
friend tells you of some little thing that 
mars your attractiveness, and then strive 
to overcome it. Sometimes ‘‘truth parties,” 
tho hard to bear, are very, very good for 
one. 


Questions and Answers 

‘What color dress is most suitable to 
wear when we are to be married at the 
home of the pastor?” an Ohio girl asks. 

It will be better to wear a pretty after- 
noon dress ¥ a street dress, in any pretty 

“day color’ (meaning tan, navy or dark 
blue, or tones of brown) rather than to 
wear a white dress such as you might wear 
if you were being married at home or in 
church. Don’t choose a dress in one of the 
pastel colors, like light pink or blue or 
orchid or pale green, for it never looks 
in place except for evening wear. 

“How should one congratulate a newly 
married couple?” a lady in Indiana 
wishes to know. 

Simply say, “I wish you much joy,” 
or “I wish you many years of happiness,” 
to the bride, and to the groom, “You have 
my heartiest congratulations,” or just 
“Congratulations!” 

“When a boy brings you home from a 
party,” says an lowa girl, “should you 
ask him to come again, or will he come 
without askingif helikes you wellenough?” 

It is really nicer to ask him to come 
again, without setting a time, for boys 
you know, are sometimes just as bashful 
as girls, and hate to push themselves in 
where they. think they are not wanted. 
Give him a chance by extending a gen- 
eral invitation.—Bertha Averille. 








BILLY RABBIT’S RESCUE 


Mrs. Rabbit was very busy preparing | 
dinner when Billy Rabbit threw down his 
toys and looked pleadingly up at his 
mother. “Mammy, can I go out in the 
meadow to play? It’s so nice and sun- 
shiny and I’m tired of playing here.” 

Now Billy Rabbit wasn’t a very big 
rabbit and his mother had not let him | 
play in the meadow for Papa Rabbit had | 
said he was not big enough or wise enough | 
to protect himself. But at last after much | 
teasing his mother told him he might 
take little sister and sit at the door of | 
the burrow until Papa Rabbit came mm 


for dinner. This pleased Billy. very much 
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Hinds"z: Cream 


The Perfect Powder Base 


Moisten the skin with Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream and allow it to nearly 
dry, then dust on the powder. It will 
adhere with wonderful smoothness, and 
remain in perfect condition longer than 
with any other base we’ve seen. At the 
same time this cream will improve the 
condition of the skin, making it clear, 
fresh and attractive. Relieves Sunburn. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is sold 
by druggists, department 
stores, 5 and 10c stores, 
general stores, or by mail, 

tpaid. 3 sizes: 10c, 50c 
and $1.00. Send money order 
or stamps. 


Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, 
if you give name of your dealer. 


A. S. HINDS CO. 
Dent. 65, Portiand, Maine 












In Haif 
New invention. ad priced 
Iron now makes ironing amaz- 4 


one ron needed. Ends hot stove 


pa i Saves steps. Costs 
only I cent for 3 hours’ use. No 
attachments, cords, wires nor 
tubes to bother with. Regulates 
to amy heat. Use in any room, 
or outdoors. Always 
ready. Absolutely ——_ 
Lasts a lifetime. Guara 

Literal 


FREE Trial ‘3::: 


Try it 30 Days FREE. Write at 
once for special introductory— 
low price offer and free trial op- 
portunity. No risk. No oblign- 
tion. Send name, address today. 
THE AKRON LAMP Co. 
96 vere 


Rock-A-Bye Roadster ter 4 4 


Makes Baby Happy 


HIS ROADSTER is the 

only one in which it is not 
necessary to tie or strao the 
baby. Baby is perfectly com- 
fortable while im the seat 
hand can’t get out. The seat is 
made of washabie gray ma- 
terial. The frame is strong ~ 
and durabie. Disc wheels are ™ io. ! 
enameled and have rubber —~ bd bad 
tires. Your baby will be 
happy in this Rock-A-Bye Roadster. Get one for 
him at any store where nursery supplies are sold, 
or write for our oureery accessory catalog. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO., 
2716 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 












AGENTS! 
$1200 A Day 


*“Cash-in’’ on big demand 
New plan. Simply accept 
orders. No experience or 
capital required. Moyer 
Pa., made $164 in on« 
week. Exclusive territory 
Write me personally, say 
*“Send Agents Free Outfit 
Offer.”’ J. C. Steese, Pres. 




































: _—? PHOTO SERVICE FIL 
' 27 years with skilied 
help assures best re- 


sults. The newest 
finish MOEN TONE ENAMEL PRINIS, latest 
methods in developing and enlarging. 
Send trial order today for prompt service. 


Box #607 
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but he was sorry little sister had to tag 
along. She was a big baby and woulc 
probably be frightened if she saw 1 





shadow. Oh, well, he supposed big broth- 
ers always had to take care of their little 
sisters, so he led her out to the door of the | 
Hpurrow. 

It was a lovely morning. The sun was | 
shining and the birds were singing so 
sweetly that the two rabbit children 
thought the world a very wonderful place. | 
For a while they were content just to en- 
joy the sunshine. Then Billy became | 
restless. “‘Let’s see who can look the) 
fiercest,” he said. And he showed his | 
little front teeth in such a manner that his 
little sister was almost frightened. 

“If you should make up that face at our 
i enemies they would run away,” said little 

sister, admiring him as he puffed out his 
little chest. Yes, he could scare any 
animal away. Then he began to make up 
more dreadful faces. 

So intent was Billy in thinking how 
brave he was and in making up hideous 
faces, he did not see a hunter approaching. 

“Look!” shrieked little sister. 


2 eee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


























5 When Billy saw the hunter he was very | 
frightened. He forgot how brave he was 

e and that he was going to take care of little 
sister. In fact he was so frightened he 

d couldn’t move or open his mouth to call 

y for help. Little sister was frightened. She | 

ll ran into the burrow and called Billy to 

d follow or he would be killed, but he stood 

n as tho turned to stone. Just then the 
hunter raised his gun. Little sister thought 

e 

" quickly. Quick as a flash shé reached out 

from the burrow and grabbed Billy’s coat. 

, She gave a quick, frightened jerk and Billy 

fe landed in the burrow just as the gun went 

ad off above their heads.—Mrs. E. M. B. 
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| People pay good money to look at a 

° painted canvas sunset. You have miles 

S and miles of them free. 


If you want soft toast, put it near the 
flame and toast quickly, watching to see 
that it does noc burn. If you want it dry 
and crisp, toast it slowly, at a distance 

from the flame, turning it often. The latter 
kind is much more healthful. 

There is nothing quite so valuable or so 
far-reaching as thought. It pays to have 
good thoughts. 

The best salad in the world is better if it 
shows a bit of green, for the sake of the 
eye—and polite society allows us to eat 
the garnish if we like, so there is no loss 
anywhere. 

Has it ever occurred to you that un- 
selfishness may be the most selfish thing in 
the world? 





\ tablespoonful or two of strong coffee 
used in place of other liquid in plain icing 
will give attractive flavor and color. And 

couple of tablespoonfuls of dry cocoa 

lded to this coffee icing will make the 
pular “mocha.” 

Truly, the eye is an aid or a hindrance 

ligestion. Attractively served foods are 

greater gastronomical value than are 

se that are unattractive in appear- 

But that does not mean that a lot 

me should be spent by the busy house- 
on fancy garnishes. 
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> - ; 
reater Freedom for 
Women on the Farm 


A new day has dawned for country house- 
keepers. Science has stepped right into their 
kitchens and given them new types of stoves 
which do their cooking so quickly and 
surely that they have more time and inclina- 
tion for other things. 


Theseare the world-famous Perfection stoves 
—transformed by new inventions and im- 
provements into ranges of great power and 
capacity. They give heat as intense as gas 
stoves and are big enough to do all the cook- 
ing for a large family the year around. 


No need to swelter in a hot kitchen or labor 
with fuel and ashes, now thatone of these capa- 
ble oil ranges can lessen your cooking cares. 


You'll be proud of its good looks; amazed 
at the wonderful cooking and baking results 
you get; and delighted at the relief it will 
give you. See them at your dealer’s. 


THe CLEVELAND MeTAL Propwucts Co. 
7362 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


PERFECTIO 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 








When washing silk hose, add a little 
gar to the water to set the color. 
Have a hobby! It doesn’t so much mat-| 


what it is, but have one—better babies, 
‘ter homes, poultry, bees, birds, flowers, 
ication, music, reading—almost any- | 
ng, Just so itis something in which you 
n “lose” yourself sometimes. 
It is easy to break a cocoanut if you 
first warm it in the oven.—Mrs: F. AN. | 














Styles, sizes and prices to suit every need. 
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A Common-Sense Summer Wardrobe 
Mother Plans and Makes Goodlooking, Practical Clothes 


By WILLA WILCOX KRUM 


OR the average woman, one-piece dresses and a coat or 
FF wrap of some sort are far more practical than a suit and 

blouse waists, so we will consider dresses in this article. 
If a coat is needed, one of tweed or camel’s hair is practical and 
serviceable and will last for several seasons without going out 
of style, provided it is a conservative model to begin with. For 
wear with this type of coat a small, 
close-fitting hat is correct. If it is black 
it can be worn with a dress of any color. 
Anything extreme in the way of a hat 
is a poor investment as it goes out of 
style in one season, sometimes even be- 
fore the season is over. Select one that 
is becoming rather than stylish. 

Keeping to one color or rather one 
basic color is an excellent idea in more 
ways than one. It 
is economical. It en- 
ables one always to 
look well dressed be- 
cause dress, hat, 
shoes and stockings 
all match up in color 
or harmonize. There 
isn’t a very wide 
choice in the dark 
colors if one is to be 
conservative — only 
brown or blue. If one 
has brown eyes and a 
clear _ skin, then 
brown is a safe 
choice. If the eyes 
are blue or gray and 
the skin not quite so 
clear, nor the color 
so good as it might 
he, navy blue should be chosen. Then work 
from these two colors. With brown, lighter 
shades of brown can be worn, tan, cream, 
dull blue, a touch of orange, a duii shade of 
light green, and a soft shade of pink. A 
light brown coat and a dark brown hat make 
a becoming combination, or vice versa, de- 
pending on which proves more becoming to 
the individual. If blue is chosen, dark blue 
or navy will be the darkest color. With this, 
lighter shades of the same color cap be worn, tan or gray, soft 
shades of green or rose, and for young women a touch of scarlet 
is very striking. 

If dark colors next to the face are not becoming, and they 
seldom are to older women, a lace collar of cream or ecru will 
soften the line and make one look younger. 

With the brown combination, brown or tan oxfords are cor- 
rect for street or general wear, with stockings matching the 
dress or the shoes. For best wear slippers of brown kid should 
be chosen. 





1923 





1929 


FoR the blue combination, oxfords of black kid or patent 

leather for general wear and black kid slippers for best wear 
are good looking and practical. Calored shoes, other than brown 
or tan, are an extravagance and require constant care to keep 
them. presentable. 

Of course there is always black—and the black and white 
combinations are very smart—or the black and gray. But why 
wear black when you can wear a color and flirt with youth a 
little longer? It is correct, I know, and very practical, but just 
ask your youngsters if they like you in black! 

So much for color, and keep in mind your color scheme when 
selecting checks, stripes or plaids. Be sure that your basic 
color predominates, with the combining colors in smaller 
amounts. Lovely combinations can be had in figured materials, 
too, with blue or brown predominating. 

Cotton materials are inexpensive and come in various weaves 
and textures. Guaranteed colors may easily be found. Know- 
ing this, a woman is very. foolish to ‘buy anything else. Time 
and energy are too valuable to waste on anything that is going 
to fade in the sun or wash out in the first tubbing. 

For cool days or summer evenings, wash flannel or wool 
challis makes a very practical dress. These launder perfectly 
and do not muss like linen or cotton. They are good looking 
with collar and cuffs of the same material in a contrasting 
color. If you don’t mind the extra care required, wear one of 
the smart collar and cuff sets of linen. They can be snapped 
on and sewing in and ripping out eliminated. 

Wash silks still hold their own as a summer material. They 
tailor easily and are more dressy than either cotton or linen. 
They come in checks and stripes and launder perfectly. 





For simple tailored wash dresses for general wear nothir 
can equal cotton suiting. It is inexpensive, extremely dural 
and comes in lovely colors of blue, green, lavender, rose aij 
corn color. Trimmed with white collar and cuffs and big - 
buttons down the center front closing of pattern 2117 it 
give you just about all the style it is possible to get in a ‘dn 

For best wear, the silk and cotton printed crepes are love! 
They look like the all silk and cost only half as much. Th: 
are a wash material and while they wash perfectly, they shrin 
‘much more than the average cotton material does, so this mus 
be taken into consideration when making them up. They ar 
considered an all-seasons material, in a class with canton crep: 
so a dress of this can be worn all winter. 


ANTON crepes are still as popular as ever and while n 

sold as a wash material, they wash beautifully if a wan 

suds of mild white soap or soap flakes is used and the ma deri 
rinsed in water of the same temperature. Any of the silk m 
terials or the silk and cotton mixtures will keep their new lo 
longer if a piece of wool (an old blanket) is pinned over # 
muslin cover of the ironing board before pressing. Press on t! 
wrong side with a moderately hot iron. 

Voiles are lovely and colors are guaranteed. You can tal 
your choice of plain, figured or omer. Lace is the popu! 
trimming for these sheer materials. Val lace heads the lis 
with just about any other kind following. Many of the spring 
dresses have bands of wide lace set in around the bottom of th« 
skirts and sleeves. Others have a piece of lace banding stitched 
down the center front in panel effect. Sometimes thes 
bands are edged with a ruffle of narrow val lace. This 
finish is particularly’ effective on plain color voiles 

Ginghams are as popular as ever and come in even 
lovelier colors than last year. It will be hard to decide 
on just one; you will want at least two. This is the best 

material to use for afternoon house dresses 

Percale is the most serviceable for strictly 

kitchen wear. It comes in the prettiest 

prints and they are guaranteed, too. 

Tissue gingham is a charming material 
for simple, inexpensive dresses. It is a 
little heavier than voile, but not so heavy 
as gingham. If trimmed with organdie 
collar and cuffs, it is suitable for really 
dress-up affairs during the hot weather. 
It is less expensive than voile and will 
give better service. 

And now for the patterns—the four 
shown in the sketches are simplicity it- 
self. With their plain, straight lines and 
ample width in the skirt, they are be- 

coming to the young 
woman and digni- 
fied enough for the 
older woman. Age 
isn’t a matter of 
years anyway, it’s a 
matter of figure; and 
the woman of forty 
or fifty years who 
still has a youthful 
figure has no busi- 
ness wearing elderly 
1967 styles until she has 

to. All four of these 
have youthful lines and are suited alike 
to the slender and the full figure. 

Fashion says more width in skirts 
and you will notice that many of the 
new patterns have plaited sections set 
in the sides or cut as part of the skirt. 
We still have the slashed sides, gathered 
onto the waist part of the dress, a style 
that was very popular last season. e 
latest thing in width is the circular: 
godet set in at the side seam, or even 
right in the center front of a dress. This 
style is not suited to wash materials, as 
the circular pieces soon stretch out of 
shape in ironing. 

Skirts are shorter, eight to fourteen e117 
inches from the floor. Nine and ten pe 
inches are the popular lengths, while high school girls are wear- 
ing theirs twelve and fourteen inches from the floor. For elderly 
women, seven inches is considered correct. 

The two dresses, numbers 2117 and 1923, are the strictly 
tailored type, suitable for flannel, linen, wash silk and cotton 
suiting. Even gingham makes up well in these styles. Their 
style and attractiveness depend largely on good vorkmanship, but 
























they are not difficult to make. . While they 
eannot be made in one hour, they can 
easily be made in three hours, or an after- | 


noon : 
For a stout figure, substitute a narrow 


string belt of the same material as the 


dress for the wide leather belt shown on 
the figure. If stripes are used, do not use 
them crosswise in the trimming —that 


stvie of trimming is only sunable for a | 
slender figure. Use a plain color, match- | 


ing the darkest stripe in the dress ma- 
terial for trimming. 


ind makes it appear more slender. 


\{ narrow edging of heavy lace, or a 


er wheted edge on the collar and nght 
side of the vest adds style to No. 1923. 
These two patterns are strongly recom- 
mended for general wear. 

No. 1967 is a one-piece slip-over style 
well adapted to the printed silks or 
voiles. The easeade that reaches from 

ider to hemline is an excellent style 

the short stout figure. The cascade 
can be omitted if desired. If used it can 
be made of the same material as the dress, 
if voile, georgette or crepe de chine, 
matching the darkest color in the print. 
Have the edge picoted, or finish with a nar- 


row hem or bias binding. The soft crush | 
lle has come back, but a narrow rib-| 


bon belt is also excellent to use on these 
materials. Tie it at the right side, with 
rt loops and long ends. 

If long sleeves are preferred, add a 
flare to the short sleeves, opening the 
flare at the top of the arm, not at the 
I ck. Elbows have a way of looking | 
rather worn sometimes, while the — 
part of the forearm is usually soft and 


pretty. That is one excellent rule to re- | 


member: plan to hide your poor points | 
and bring out your good ones! 

No. 1929 is the one hour type of dress, 
suitable for voile, printed crepe, tissue 
gingham or taffeta. Fashion, by the way, 

ys taffeta is to be very popular this 

con. It is lovely for the slender but 

uld never be worn by the stout. Its 

udeney to stand away from the figure 
makes one appear shorter and stouter. 

Three of these styles have set-in 
sleeves because so many women prefer 
them. For the stout figure they are the 
correct sleeve as they give a more slender 
effect than the kimono or the drop shoul- 
der style. 


PRACTICAL APRONS 


) 1) Altho my daugh- 
| ee | ter is thirteen years 
j old, she still soils 
eo the front of her 

AY dress or apron when 


washing or drying 
dishes, or doing any 


| 
| 
kind of work for 
which she must use 
water. 
eee When we were 


children, my moth- 
er made oilcloth 
rons for us, to be worn during dish 
ing. These were very good for the 
purpose, but recently I made one for my 
girl which I think is more practical than 
oilcloth, as it will not wear out so soon 
| it looks better. 
| took blue denim, using one width, 
» of course ome aller children will need 
uler aprong. I did not hem the sides, 
but just left the selvage. The bottom 
was hemmed about three-fourths of an 
inch. The top and cut out sides were 
mmed with red ric rac, which makes it 
look neater. The straps, which are an 
h wide, are fastened at the top of the 
ron and are long enough to cross in the 
where they fasten on each side 
uder the arm. They may be buttoned 
sewed on, whichever is most convenient 
r the child. 
(hese aprons can be made in a very 
short time and certainly save washing 
and ironing.—Mrs. E. T. Y. 


This center front | 
closing really adds height to the figure 
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When a Crowd Comes 


Harvest Hands or Sunday Guests 


HEN harvest time or Sunday company makes 
extra demands you’ll find fuil service at your 
command in a Nesco Oil Cook Stove. 


The burners furnish a hot, blue gas flame that cooks 
speedily and surely. Once set to burn, it will safely 
continue as long as the kerosene lasts. 


In kitchens of all sorts the Nesco is ready to re- 
spond and is equal to the task. This service makes 
entertaining a pleasure and lightens the drudgery of 
both preparing and cleaning up. 


NESCO 


OiL COOK STOVE 


No need to hesitate about a Nesco. Its service qualities, its 
responsiveness, its attractiveness, its economy—all are proved 
daily by thousands upon thousands of enthusiastic users. 


Ask your dealer to show you a Nesco and its Rockweave 
Wick—an exclusive feature. Better still, have him put one into 
your own kitchen where you can prove its worth for yourself. 
Write to Section K as below for colored descriptive folder. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
Section K, 907 St. Paul Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ST. LOUIS GRANITE CITY, ILL. NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


o re an y 
Rete we 


Send 15 cents in coin for a handy Refrigerator Bowl 
with cover in Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Ware, Use 
it for safely storing foods, warming-up, etc. In addition 
you will receive a copy of our new book, “‘Nesco Better 
Kitchens.”” Address: National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Inc., Section K, 907 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 
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No. 2416—Smart Jumper Dress With Slim| No. 2436—Youthful Design. Cut in sizes 16 | 


Lines. Cut in sizes 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and | years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
2 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 244 yards | Size 36 requires 2% yards of 42-inch material with 
of 36-inch material for the dress and 174 yards of | 144 yards of 32-inch contrasting 


40-inch material for the blouse. | No. 2426—Smartly Styled Dress for Sports 


No. 2419—Attractive Style With the New | Wear. Cut in sizes 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
Flare. Cut in sizes 16 vears and 36, 88, 40 and 42| 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards | 
: of 40-inch material with *<-yard of 36-inch con- 


inches bust measure Size 36 requires 3 yards of trast 121 rte Be 

40-inch material with 2 yards of 2-inch ribbon rasting and <%4 yarc 8 of edging. P . 
The hot iron transfer pattern No. 700 (blue)| , No. 2337—Child’s Rompers. Cut in sizes 34, 
costs 15 cents extra. , 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 244 yards of 
36-inch material with *%¢-yard of 36-inch contrast- 


No. 2121—Simple One-Piece Design. Cut in | jn 
sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust No. 2378—Child’s Sleeveless Slip-On Dress. 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36-inch ma- | Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 144 
terial with }4-yard of 36-inch contrasting. yards of 36-inch material with 1% yards of binding. 

No. 2065—Smart Dress for the Woman of No. 2374—The New Two-Piece Dress. Cut in 
Plump Proportions. Cut in sizes 36 to 48 inches | sizes 14 and 16 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 40-| measure. Size 36 requires 354 yards of 40-inch 
inch material with 244 yards of binding. | material. 














No. 2433—Becoming One-Piece Dress. Cut 
in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bu 
| measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36-inch ma- 
| terial with 74-yard of 24-inch material and 3 yards 
| of 244 inch ribbon. 
| No. 2335—Cunning Dress With Bloomers. 
Cnt ‘n sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 2! 
yurds of 40-inch material, with 44-yard of 32-inch 
contrasting. 

No. A ear s Blouse. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 
| wb ~ pane Size 8 requires 1°¢ yards of 36-inch 


—~ 2420—Attractive One-Piece A A 
lance at _ accompanying diagram wil tell you 
tow simple this apron is to make. Cut in sizes 
small, medium and large. The medium size re- 
quires 2 yards of 36-inch material with 1044 yards 
of binding. One of the pretty percales or prints 
will be nice for this apron. 








How to Order To order any of the items shown on this page, The Spring 


write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size omni 


pictures 


Fashion Magazine fi‘"ry 


Enclose 12 cents for each separate new styles, a number of hot-iron transfer , illustrated 


jattern rdered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, ae a section devoted to pt me for children for school, play oe . 
es Moines, lowa. E very pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not be ex- p”; and pages of pretty, fancy A. that you ae ai. e suggest 
pane Do not request it. Please allow a few days’ time for filling the order. that’ when you send your pattern order you 0 cents extra y 3 @ copy: 
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A RAINY SATURDAY 


“Oh dear,” sighed Frances, “how I do 
hate a rainy Saturday. All the week I 
have to go to school and today when I 
might play outdoors, it has to rain!’ 

She looked gloomily out of the window. 
The rain was falling as if it never intended 
to stop. Everything was wet and dejected 
looking; the branches of the trees drooped 
mournfully; the birds under the eaves 
hung their wings sadly down, and Frances’ 
little dog hung his tail between his hind 
legs and shivered. 

“Oh dear,” sighed Frances again, “I 
can’t go out doors and there is nothing 
to do in this stupid house.”’ 

“There is plenty to do,” said her mother 
briskly. “You don’t need to mourn be- 
cause there is nothing to do. How would 
you like to make the dessert for dinner 
tonight? Your father is bringing home 
two men and I want to have a good din- 
ner for them.” 

“Really, mother?” exclaimed Frances 
“Will you really let me make it all alone 
and you won’t keep taking it away from 
me because I’m awkward and you can 
do it better and quicker? If you’ll promise 
to let me do it all by myself, I will make 
the dessert.”’ 

Her mother agreed, told her to get out 
the recipe for ‘‘Nesserale Pudding” from 
the card index file and go to work. 
Frances rushed to the kitchen, found the 
recipe, got out measuring cups and meas- 
uring spoons and necessary ingredients. 

“Frances,” called her mother, “don’t 
forget to put on your apron while you are 
working in the kitchen.” 

This is the pudding Frances made: 

Nesserale Pudding (6 dishes) 





Milk—2 cupfuls Eggs—2 
Sngar—4 cupful Cornstarch—2 table- 
Vanilla—!¢ teaspoon- spoonfuls 

ful Salt—14 teaspoonful 


For Top of Pudding 
Cocoa—1 teaspoonful Sugar—3 tablespoon- 

Nuts fuls 
Put milk on stove in double boiler. 
While it is heating, separate eggs. Beat 
yolks. Mix sugar, salt and cornstarch 
thoroly, then add to yolks. Add to hot 
milk, stirring until it thickens. Remove 
from fire, add vanilla, pour into glass 
dishes and allow to cool. Beat egg whites 
stiff, add cocoa and sugar. When custard 
is cool, spread on top and sprinkle each 
dish with chopped nuts.—Mrs. P. J. L 


FEET FOR STOCKINGS 


I was patching 
some rather dilapi- 
dated stockings one 
afternoon and feel- 
ing a trifle blue 
over having to| 
spend so much time 
on them, when 
Grandma Bennett 
came in. 

“Why, child!’’ 

e said, “what in the world are you put- 
ting all those patches on there for?” 

She took the stockings out of my hands 
nd cut away all the worn part in much 
the shape of this sketch. Then she took 
the worn part and slit it down the heel 
(2 to b) so that it opened out flat for a 
pattern for the new foot. 

Next she cut a new foot out of the leg|{ 
of another old stocking. She allowed a 
little all around for seams, sewed up the 
hee l and then, pinning it in place at toe 

heel, she sewed it on. 

It makes a neat looking stocking, it 
fits well and is much more comfortable 
than darns or patches. The sewing should 
be done by hand.—Mrs. A. L. D. 





Floor wax will prevent drawers and | tae 
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magnetism, and of matter. 


daily lives. 


come from the laboratory. 


scientists and engineers. 


System. 





The Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1884. From an eld wood engraving published in the “Scientific American” 


Winning nature’s secrets 


Every day that passes records some new advance in 
the telephone art. Constant experiment and observation 
are winning new secrets of chemistry, of electricity and 


Nature’s unseen quarry is 


yielding to the researches of the laboratory that exact 
scientific knowledge which is among the telephone engi- 
neer’s most priceless resources. 
telephone engineer is a scientific laboratory. Here he 
studies and experiments with principles and laws of our 
physical environment and sets them to aid us in our 


The workshop of the 


Forty-nine years ago the telephone was born in a 
scientific laboratory—a very small laboratory, to be 
sure, as it numbered in its personnel none but Bell and 
his assistant. As the Bell System has grown that 
laboratory has grown, and as the laboratory has grown 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, in distance cov- 
ered, in numbers, in perfection. 
stones marking progress in the telephone art that have 


Countless are the mile- 


Today the laboratory numbers among its personnel 
3000 employees, more than half of whom are skilled 
Headed by a vice-president 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
it is known as the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
and forms an indispensable department of the Bell 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


‘BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING at HOME 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material.Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly _a 





UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 


WHY NOT 23 "fui athe; ing ter . 


flies, insects? I buy poperete of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple 





outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, 
rice-list. 10 cents (not 8) for my 
Frustrated | tus before sending butter- 





fi Mr. Sinciair, Dealer =n . 
Dent. 24, Box 1424, San Diego. Calif, 


$5.00 Silk Elastic Stockings 


Abdominal Supporters and Trusses 
Reliable Goods Send for catalogue F. 
FLAVELL’S Manufacturers 

101i Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 


YOU CAN EARN | $60 GOA WEEK 


. A com miasions—com plete — x x” absolutely ay FREE. 











covers of window boxes from sticking. 


Write quick. Fashion Wear Shirt Co., Dept. 566, Cincinnati, 0. 






THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
NENT. PRICE, 41.00 






Absvlute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife. 
any — Sones machine. 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy 
© operate. Pays for itself in ten 
——_ time. "Send no 

the postman $1.00. Keep 
fit five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleasall 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 38, Ft. Worth, Tex. 











TIRED, BURNING FEE 


are quickly relieved b 
vomeees ~* ae 


Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Cu Beftcle CY Wi Wichita, Kans 
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The original glass door oven 
bakes the greatest variety of food—quickly 
and thoroughly. Uniform circulation of 
the heat and proper ventilation permit the 
baking of different foods at the same time. 


Asbestos lined throughout. The guaran- 
teed glass door makes all baking visible. 


More Than 2,000,000 Sold 


“\ Sanitary and easy to clean. Keeps 
kitchen cool and eliminates the 
drudgery of warm-weather bak- 
ing. Made in a style and size to 
meet every family’s needs, Sold 
by hardware, furniture 

and department stores, 

Insist upon getting the 

genuine, stamped with 

the name— 


BOSS OVEN. " 


Hey THE HUENEFELD CO; 
i ib!’ «=—- Established 52 Years 
HN 2711 Spring Grove Ave.’ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











BUY DIRECT mm 


SAVE HALF — 
me met GRADEA 
“ii fouacity ay 1 
m™Y Coops ¥ ; 
9 | al- (HsSyNUS 


ny handy can install 
his own sium>ing and 
heating by ae new 


ns 
yourself and save a 

high labor cost. No waste. Outfits are cut- 
to-fit. Fifty of economy to 












REE Chart 


PROVES IT 









—_—) THE Saxophone is the easiest wind 
n¢ > instrument in the World to learn. 
w=: The FREE CHART we send you 
proves it. It illustrates and explains 

2»0w quickly you can learn. 
. The supply. of saxophonists has 
™ “"" never equalled the demand. Many 
who learned to play for their own amusement are to- 

Gay making big money. 

Selmer has a complete line of saxophones and other years service 
musical instruments. Violins, Banjos, Trumpets, Trap farm ~~ -0 t__.. ™ — 
Drums or any instrument used in Bands or Orches- dollar its behi REE 
tras. No matter what instrument you are interested in BOO aera reeks 
an executive of Selmer — it and knows it thoroughly. fixturesandsup eo. 

They are former musicians and conduct a FREE IN- money - saving te today for your copy. 


FORMATION BUREAU for all who are interested in rem Leen COMPANY 


Musical Instruments. 103-13 West Pershing Road 
Big Band Catalog 


A few cents a day pays for any Selmer instrument. 
Sent FREE 























Use the coupon below for FREE Laforssation and com- 
plimentary booklet on your favorite instrument, 


Bandmasters 


Write for interesting information and details of Sel- 
ee r’s specialized service for Bands and Bandmasters. 
You assume no obligation 


elmer 117-119 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
“Everything for the Band and Orchestra” 


DEPARTMENT 806 
Please send me FREE, full particulars about the 


~ LYON & HEALY 
60-63 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Send for free form “Evidence 

of Conception” to_be signed 

and witnessed, Lancaster 

and Allwine, Reglotered 
Patent Attorneys in United Statesan 


427 Ouray Buildine, Washington, D. C. 
MS DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done ulckly. Best re- 











also chart showing how easy it is to play the Saxophone 





sults assured Our Gloss Prints never 
tade. Write for price! ist and samples. 


a SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, 


G0/ INTO BUSINESS fo" 25° 
I need an agent to sell my Candy, Chewing Gum 


oper- 
nn te oer re “sytem 
and Mints 7 





\ ‘ 





Everybody will buy from you Ex- Sis ard 
yerlence unnecessary. Samples free. Write today Sat vicamnce ws , te Fort oda spank 
on Gordo > oe. 3 


m 7683 Jackson St., Cincinnati 


June, 1925 











FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


“Trotsky is a man of few words,”’ re. 
marked Brown. 
“Well,” answered tne flippant friend, 
“vou take a look at some of the words i a 
Russian diction and you won’t blame 
him.” —Litera ry Digest. 


RECEIVED PAYMENT 


“At the house party I mistook a cele- 
brated millionaire for the butler and tipped 
him a dollar. Afterwards we had a good 
laugh over the affair.” 

“A whimsical episode, to be sure.” 

“Yes, but he never handed back the 
dollar.”’—Exchange. 


KEPT GOOD 

“Did Liza Jane git a good man when 
she ma’ied down in Memph’s?” 

“Sho’ did! Ma’ied him right outen de 
jail house. He didn’ have no time t’ git 
in no trouble.”"—The American Legion 
Weekly. 





Workman—“Mr. Brown, I shall like 
to ask for a small rise in my wages. I have 
just been married. 8 

Employ er—‘‘Very sorry, my dear man, 
but I can’t help you. We are not responsi- 
ble for accidents which happen to our 
workmen outside the factory.” —Northern 


Daily Telegraph. 


SOUNDS FOOLISH, BUT IS IT? 
a this, and it will not sound so 





A : fanny little man told this to me 
I fell in a snowdrift in June said he 
I went to a ball game out in the sea 
I saw a jellyfish float up in a tree 
I found some gum in a cup of tea 
I stirred my milk with a big brass key 
: opened my door on my bended knee 
I beg your pardon for this said he 
t the true when told as it ought to be 
ms a puzzle in punctuation you see” 
—The Hoosier Motorist. 


APOLOGIES TO LONGFELLOW 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
The guy stepped on it and rushed past, 
A crash—he died without a sound. 
They opened up his head and found— 
Excelsior! 
—Baltimore Sun. 





“Good heavens, man, what is the mat- 
ter with your face? Were you in an 
automobile accident?” 

“No, I was being shaved by a lady 
barber when a mouse ran across the floor.” 


Country Cousin (after prolonged in- 
spection of building operations)—“TI don’t 
see the sense of putting statues on the top 
of your buildings.” 

riend—‘“Statues? Those aren’t statues. 
They’re bricklayers.”— Punch. 


HOW TO DETECT A HUSBAND 

A commercial traveler, visiting a large 
insurance office, boasted to the manager 
that he could pick out all the married 
men among the employees. Accordingly, 
he stationed himself at the door, as they 
returned from dinner, and mentioned all 
those he believed to. be married. In al- 
most every case he was right. 

oe do you do it?” asked the man- 


“The married men wipe their feet on the 
mat; the single ones don’t.”—Western 
Christian Advocate. 


USUALLY 
A ring on the hand is worth two on the 
phone.—The Simpsonian. 





A parking space is where you leave 
the car to have the tail-light knocked off. 
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INVITE THE BIRDS 


Speaking of planting, why not plant 
a little tree near your window? This will 
be a real investment for our little feathered 
friends next winter, especially if you plant 
a tree that has berries thrucut the winter 
months. 

A certain tree called the mountain ash 
produces lovely red berries, bitter in taste 
which do not drop off the branches unti 
the winter has passed. A tree of this 
nature near your window will be an in- 
vitation for all the little birds that reside 
in the neighborhood during the cold 
months. It will bring you more than 
pleasure to watch the birds ave * their 
- als day after day.—A. N. 


RADIO AND HOME PROBLEMS 


A few evenings ago Mrs. Kate Bur- 
dett, a neighbor of mine, got a hint from 
the air which netted her a $5 cash prize. 

The “hint”? was a cake recipe, coming 
at a time when Mrs. Burdett was search- 
ing for something different in the pastry 
line to exhibit at the community institute, 
and was broadcasted from a station three 
hundred miles distant. 

The exhibit caused much comment, and 
afterward Mrs. Burdett explained that 
it was not the first time that radio had 
solved her household problems. 

“After my husband hears the stock 
market report and baseball scores, I get 
my notebook re: ady and tune in for the 


~ isehold program,” she declared. “TI jot 
down such material as might prove of 
V ; recipes, time savers, poultry hints, 
io plier items. There is a wealth 


of this information floating about, and 
scarcely an evening passes that I do not 
get something which aids in managing the 
home. 

‘Since installing our set in 1922, I have 
filled two notebooks. They are outlined 
for the purpose, and the columns are pre- 
pared for sewing hints, food jottings; in 

ct everything relating to the farm house- 
hold 

‘My. children use educational items in 
school which have been gleaned from the 
Much of their clothing was prepared 
from fashion tips received in that man- 


“On one occasion, I raised a flock of 
healthy ducklings thru veterinary advice 
ent out from a local station. At another 

» I built a market for our eggs from 
radio tip. I have found this information 
ible ~~ so simplified that anyone can 
ht by 

‘Aside , a8 the business value, the 
radio is an inspiration toward better home 
life. It enables me to keep in touch with 
best in music and literature, as well 
sundry. arts which the farm woman is 
) apt to neglect. A little time devoted 
1 this way refreshes the mind and adds 
toue +h of brightness to the everyday 

tasks.”—L. M. 


TO GET RID OF ANTS 


\s a rule ants will be exterminated if a 
thick suds of soap and water is poured 
over them and over their trail and left to 
dry. The suds seems to kill almost at once 
se it touches, and the colony must 
d out a new “scout”, usually into a 
hew locality. 

lf they persist, however, try to find their 

home,” searching carefully under old 
boards especially. When found, pour 
kerosene freely over it. This will drive all 
{ them away.—Z. M. 
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2-Tube Crosley 51 
Same as wonderful Goccltg 30 ; with 


ostional tube amplifier 

cash stations on loud-s er always 

and istance up to 1500 miles under 

average conditions. Much greater range 
phones. 


Special Sloping Front 
2-Tube Crosley 51 
Same as Meda 51, with abies, ealition 
all dry A and B batteries $2 


2-Tube Crosley 51 a 


The wan pt is. a black tphoome 
case, with ni tri 
- hs — mmings. Space 


Crosley Musicone 
A marvelous — development of loud- 
speaking principles. Diffusion of sound 
oe perfect reproduction of ai/tones. 


and 


3-Tube Crosley 52 


A larger set for those who want greater 

— range on the loud-speaker. 
Operates on ee tubes, using wet or 

dry batteries. Consistent loud 

range 1500 miles or more. 


Special Sloping Front 
3-Tube Crosley 52 
Cabinet contains dry A and B batteries. 
Same efficient detection and reception as 

regular 52. $35. 

3-Tube Crosley 52 Portable 
Same as other 52 models, but in a black 
1 . All bat- 





© case. carrie 
teries inside. $3 “ 
Prices quoted above do not in- 


clade accessories. Add 10 per 
cent west of Rocky Mountains. 
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at Oakland, C 
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The Wonder of Radio | 


This is the latest refinement of the matvelous 
set that enabled Leonard Weeks of Minot, N. D. 
to catch the messages of MacMillan’s North 
Pole expedition when sets costing ten times as 


much failed. 


In this set Crosley has developed the famous 
Armstrong regenerative circuit. This circuit does 
with one tube what it takes three tubes to do 
in others. 


This set will bring in stations from all over the 
country. It is simple and easy to operate. With 
accessories the total cost should be under $25.00. 
Crosley keeps the cost down with his “radio-for- 
the-millions” ideas in production. 


Recent letters from enthused owners of 
the Crosley one-tube 50 report good re- 
ception at these distances: 


E. Marto at East’Palestine, O. hears KGO 


Bryant at Sunset, ‘Texas gets WLW at 
KA at Pittsburgh and Hollywood, 


New 
le, land 


Eugene Barnhouse at Brookfield, Mo., hears 
creel and Winnipeg 


Cana 
Paul J. Hall at Osceola, Neb. hears 2LO at 
don, England. 


‘Crosley manufactures receiving sets which are licensed 
under Armstrong U. 
priced from $1450 to $65, without 


Crosleyowns and operates station WL W, Cincinnati, the 
first remotely controlled super-power broadcasting station, 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 


. Patent No. 1,113,149, and 
accessories, 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
637 Sassafras Street, Cincinnati 





Ants, Rats, Mice, Etc. 


fresh air to die outsi 





Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura | 











STEARNS? 
Electric Paste 


Kills Cockroaches, Waterbugs, 


The greatest known food destroyers and disease 
carriers, After cates & they run for ae and 


35c and $1.50—At all pune a 


MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 





| 








LONG DISTANCE 7° 
Radio = ey oT oe 
VESCO RADIO CO.. yt ty CALIFORNIA 





delay in protecting your ideas. Send 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
- “How toObtaina Patent” and” Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on bow to 
7 Communications strictly confidential. 
-rompt, careful, efficient service Clarence A. 
Patent Atterney, 649A 
Security Bank Building (directly ecross 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D. C. 


this true fruit beverage on 
D RI N K all oceasions—FAM-LY-ADE. 

One tube makes a gal- 
lon of the most refreshing = Sy 8 
Orange, Lemon, Lime, Grape, R 
Root-Beer, Cherry. 1 tube 35c; ae 
$1. Mailed prepaid tor check, cash or 
money-order; or C. O. D. plus postage. 
Send for some today. 


Fruit Valley Corp., Dept. 34, Rochester, N. Y. 
Old Money Wanted 3° £515 


for one silver dollar to Mr. Manning of Albens’ N. Y. 
We buy all rare coins and pay highest cash premiums. 
Send 4c for large Coin Circular. May mean much 
profit to you. 

Numismatic Bank, Dept. 529, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


piel pe A trial offer, one film devel- 
ped and six prints and one enlargement 

= best film, all for 25 cents silver. 

BOX 61-E, WELLS. MINN. 














PURDY’'S STUDIO, 


RADIO TUBES REBUILT AT $1.75 EACH 
ered it Stes 87 Gas oo gent 








masvend Radio Laboratories, So. Boston, Mase- 












Perfect 


jams and jellies 


every time 


VOH ou can be certain of success 
every single time you make jam 

lor Certo gives you the natural 
substance in fruit that makes jelly 
“jell.” Some fruits have none of 
this jellying substance or very little 
and in all fruits it gradually dis- 
appears as the fruit ripens. But be- 
cause Ce itself supplies this nec- 


essary jelly amaking property you 
can now be sure of delicious jams and 
jellies from any fruit in any form. 


Your jam.and jelly will be better-flavored 
and better-colored, too, when you use Certo, 
and you will jmake one-half again as much 
with the same amount of fruit. Because 
with Certo you need only one minute's ac- 
tive boil and that saves all the flavor, color, 
and fruit juice that you used to boil away. 
your grocer has it; 
Mail the coupon 
with a booklet 


Order Certo today; 
millions of women use it. 
today for a trial half-bottle 
of nearly 100 recipes. 


Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Douglas-Pectin Corp., 





Douglas - Pech bap, 
GrAaute Bkdg Rowws 427, 
Rochutir, tew York 
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to waste on your own place, by simply canning them 


Our Home Can Sealer Way 


in San tary Tin Car 





can open up a booth along the road and eel] every can 
you can spare, at yourown price. Approved and recom= 
me U. 8S. Government’s canning experts, 
G nstitut >and all other notedcanning 
A asier, cheaper and better than the old, exe 
pen 18 @) et op $00" So easy that you can, in 
y ut op 600 cans a day of as dclicious- 
tasting fe code as f you had the finest canning factory in 
the world. Nosolder, no wax, no caps, nog!iass or rub- 
bers to worry w h Write for our F REE booklet telling 
you how tomake this good extra money and start tomak- 
ing it yourself this year. Weteach you FREE. Address 


Burpee Can Sealer Co., 215 W. Huron St., Dept. 34 


Chicago, Lil. 


every year with which 
to buy a lot of —— 


ourself and 
ou can do it 

’ easily out of just the 
fruits and vegetables that otherwise would rot and go 


s and selling all you don’t need. You 





Agents—Make a dollar an hour. 


utensils. Sample package free. 
MFG. CO., Dept. 3uv, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


~ Sell Mendets. 
& patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al 


COLLETTE 
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HOW MUCH SHALL I CAN? 


Do vou wonder every gay whether 
- too much 





you are putting up enough 
fruits and vegetables? rhe school of 
j}home economics of the state college at 
| Ithaea, New York, advises the following 


quantities as necessary to keep a family 
of five well nourished for one year: 80 
quarts of tomatoes; 100 quarts of green 
vegetables; 50 quarts of starchy vege- 
tables; 250 quarts of fruits and 40 quarts 
of jams, conserves and jellies 

This list will serve as a guide also in 
buying canned vegetables and fruits, 
which may always be bought by the case 
at a considerable saving. 

The free use of oranges will cut down 
the ey of tomatoes necessary for 
health, but be sure to have plenty of both | 
of these necessary vitamine-sources. 


COOL CANNING 

Here is an idea which is worth trying 
out this summer, with some of the fruits 
from your own garden. We would not 
advise trying many cans, since the method 
is not vouched for by the department of 
agriculture, but we have the word of a 
number of cooks that it does work. 

The idea is to use sugar instead of fuel. 
Fruit canned this way tastes like that 
fresh from the garden. If canned tightly 
in perfectly sterilized jars (boil them, and 
|the jar lids and rubber rings as ‘well; 
don’t merely rinse them in scalding 
water) they will keep beautifully, say 
our advisers. 

All kinds of berries, cherries, pineapple, 
and currants, if crushed or cut into one- 
fourth-inch cubes may be canned raw. 
Simply add to the crushed or chopped 
| fruit a cupful of sugar for each cupful of 


Open Fruit Jars 
Quickly-Easily 


A slight pull on the ears of the Presto 
Jar Ring lets the air in, and caps 
come off easily no matter how tight- 
ly sealed. 


Cupples 
Presto 


_MAGIC OPENER 
JAR RINGS 


They cost no more than the ordinary 
tings that lack the Presto feature— 
the biggest jar ringimprovement ever 
made. For cold pack, water bath, 
steam pressure and hot pack canning. 


Send Us 30 cents for 3 Dozen 


If your dealer has no Presto Rings in 
stock, write us today. Upon receipt 
of 30¢ in stamps or money order and 
your dealer’s name, we will prompt- 
ly mail you three 
dozen Presto Rings 
postpaid. Dept, F-1. 


CUPPLES COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
SAINT 
























































4 Months 


So that you may see 
and use the onl 

cream separator wi 

a suspended self-bal- 
en tuported Belwtons 

m rte 

Melotte Cream s —~ 
tor, any model, direct to to 
your farm and you don’t 
‘pay us for it for 4 months, 


Write for 
FREE BOOK! 


Write today for new Melotte 
scription of containing” full de- 
this wonderful 


MELOTTE AE sPA8S2% 2:8, Dost. A253 Chi 














fruit, stir thoroly and set aside in a cool 





place free from flies and dust. Stir oc- 
casionally during 24 hours, then fill the 
jars and seal. The little half-pint jars are 
nicest to use and will serve five persons 
generously. Store in a cool, dry place. 

| The fruit will keep its fresh color, and 
| will make short-cakes in winter that are 
|exactly like the summer variety. It is 
also especially nice to use in gelatine des- 
serts and in or on ice cream. 


OUR HOME CANNING FACTORY 

The best investment we ever made in 
the way of kitchen equipment was the 
forty dollars we put into a steam pressure 
canner and a sealer. We find them a quick 
|and easy medium of converting our large 
surplus of perishable products into a non- 
|perishable form. Nothing of this kind 
| goes to waste on our farm since we added 














Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time, wers into well, basement or 
excavation. Easily and quickly 
Costs than a season’s ice 





IRE MFG. COMPANY 
m 61 7th St., Washington, lowe 


" 

Dem. mi MS. EM kd 
SS 
Finishing Trial Ofter 

Your first roll of film devel 

oped, 6 High Gloss print 

ad an enlargement from 

the best_negative, 25c (silver) 

PEERLESS PHOTO CO. charles City, Iowa. 


our new Household Cleaning Device 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. — Costs 


less thah brooms. Over half profit. 
Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
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these two articles to our possessions. And 
incidentally, not many homes have a 
larger variety of canned goods than we 
can show. 

Yes, we did a lot of canning before we 


bought the steam canner. But it was a| | 


laborious job, had to be done out doors, 
each batch of canned vegetables had to 
be cooked an hour on each of three suc- 
cessive days, the cans had to be sealed 
with solder and there was so much other 
work in connection with this method of 
canning that we let a lot of stuff go to 
waste. 

But now our steam pressure canner and 
our sealing outfit take so little of our 
time we hardly know it. Only one cooking 
is necessary. There is no heating of irons 
to solder, for the cans are sealed without 
it. Three or four whirls of the crank on 
the sealer and that part of it is over. And 
the best part of it is that the canning can 
all be done in the kitchen. We set the 
canner on the stove and do our canning 
while we are preparing a meal, which 
eliminates the necessity of an extra fire. 

During the summer we pile up a large 
quantity of canned garden products al- 
most without missing the time it takes to 
do it. When we gather beans, tomatoes, 
squash, peas, etc., for dinner we gather 
enough to fill a few cans and cook for 
winter and dinner at the same time. It 
isn’t long until we have accumulated a 
winter's supply and some to sell. 

We killed a veal calf that we could not 
sell for enough to pay express charges to 
the nearest market, and canned him. We 
have also canned on shares a large num- 
ber of veals for our neighbors. We now 
have about a hundred cans of steak and 
roast ready to serve as soon as opened and 
heated. 

We have also canned cull hens when 
the market was so low we could afford 
neither to sell nor to feed. 

We have canned sausage and it tastes 
as fresh when the can is opened as the day 
it was killed. 

We now have a deal on with one of our 
neighbors to can several bushels of sweet 
potatoes on shares. This is a splendid way 
to insure sweet potatoes against freezing 
and they taste just as good as uncanned 
potatoes.—R. L. Holman. 


The bureau of home economics, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is now putting out Miscel- 
laneous Circular No. 24, ‘General Direc- 
tions for Canning,’’ which supercedes all 
older bulletins and information on the 
subject. If you have not a copy, write to 
the department of agriculture for it. 
There is no charge. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 

What do you do with the many little 
glass jars and cans that accumulate in 
every household and that seem too good 
to throw away? 

One enterprising farm woman places 
them in what she calls her Christmas cup- 
board. During the summer season as she 
cans and preserves, she fills the little 
jars with good things. 

“Those little gift jars are so handy,’ 
she explains. ‘They make the finest of 
little remembrances to the sick and to 
shut-ins. Quite frequently I have made a 
big inroad before Christmas arrives, but 
there are usually enough left to help 
wonderfully with my Christmas problem 
of remembering many friends without 

pending much actual cash. 

These small containers are convenient, 
too, when lunch is being packed for two 
or three persons. The children always 
relish things more that come from the 
‘Christmas cupboard.’ 

“There always is a little jar just right 
to hold what is left in the preserving or 
pickling kettle and so it is an economy as 
well as a wonderful convenience all the 
year.”—A, M. A. 
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What a tempting odor! How good prom 
look! And how easy it is to prepare suc 
treats when you have a Monarch Range! 
Quick baking heat, under perfect con- 
trol—making baking a pleasure instead 
of a task! These are the results of build- 
ing the Monarch of malleable iron, with 
) all joints riveted so they stay tight forever. 
Why deny yourself the pleasure and satisfaction 
of owning a Monarch? There's no ponoung 5 in 
doing without. Old wornout ranges waste fuel 
A Monarch will save its own cost in a short 
time. And its malleable construction insures the 
same satisfactory and economical service for 
many, many years. 
Ask your pomnonay * ~~ x for , grery mee Tr 
Electric Ranges and easy terms. Or, if you do not know of a 
— nearby dealer, write us. We will gladly arrange 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 


Gas and Combination Ranges A-251 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 















fe Home Plans FREE! 


i a 





You can buy, direct-from-mill, just the ome you want, and save $200 
to$2,000. Ready-Cut saves 30% labor, 18% lumber waste. We alsosell 
at wholesale, barns, farm buildings, hi quality lumber and other 
materialsshipped right to your station. Write for books and latest 1925 


rices. 
A Send Us Your Bills to Figure 
Get our lowest, freight-paid, Garages, $89 up. Barns, Hog and 
wholesale prices. Mail us your Poultry Houses. Ask for*‘200Home 
list of lumber for any job, and Plans,”’ ‘‘Barn Book,” or Build- 
we will estimate it free. 5,000 ing Material Catalog. Save mon- 
building material bargains. ey on highest quality material. 534 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 

















Four Big Mills—We ship from one nearest you 9 ‘°° 


i | 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back | xime i ccccnnnnnnnnnennnnnann 
534 Gordon Street DAVENPORT, IOWA 





Address.. 
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Make Your Roofs 
Last a 


to 
z s Seen an he wee 
beral terms made on product. 
Write today for details of our offer. 


4 Months 


—and then only if Suan and 
Rain prove all our claims 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite 
to cover your barn, house or building 
brings it instantly. We donot want you to 
send usasingle penny. You pay noC. O.D. 
—sign no notes—no obligation of any kind. 
You cover your entire roof—not a sample 
patch, but ail of it. After4 months’ test b: 

sun and rain, you decide if Seal-Tite is all 
we have claimed. If not, you do not owe us 
one penny. This isa free trial that isa free 
trial in every sense of the word. It is your 
chancetosavethe cost of anew roof and: add 
ten years tothe life of yourold one, Don’t 
wait till rains remind you that your roofs 
leak. Get {ull details now and be prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 


Made Watertight 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 
roof! Why go to all the expense and 
trouble of ripping off and replacing your 
old roof, when an inexpensive Seal-Tite 
covering will make it watertight — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten yearet 


Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
No heating. Just pour on and spread with 
the roofer’s brush we supply you free. Our 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Seal-Tite before you are asked to 
pay one cent. Send for this offer at once. 


Mail Coupon for 
4 Month's Free Trial Offer 











Monarch Paint Co, 7*s%!i**¢ 
Dept.A-251 Cleveland, Ohio 
‘Please tell me all about the Seal- Tite 
method of making old roofs watertight— 


and your 4 months free trial offer. 
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FOR A BABY DRESS 


BABY designs should be about as differ- 
ent from grown folks’ things as babies 


themselves are different. This close ar- 
rangement of round cuddly flowers done 
in two tints of pink, a light green and a 
buff, is truly a decoration for the baby’s 
frock. Tracethe design with carbon paper. 

This design has the added virtue of 
pang quay done. The roses are rambler 
or chain stitch around the dot of buff 
satin stitch in each center. Three are a 
sort of coral pink and four are lighter, a 
shell pink. y daisy leaves and b 
with a center stitch of the lighter pink 
complete it. The top part alone makes a 
neat little motif for sleeve bottoms or to 
repeat at the bottom hem line. 


FOR THE COUNTY FAIR 


I had the pleasure of working last fall 
in the office of the secretary of a county 
fair, and also acting as judge in three de- 
partments, thereby gaining my certifica- 
tion card from the secretary of state. 

The number of questicns asked there 
during the work, by different people, have 
been puzzling me all winter, tary believe 
that all over the states there are many 
folks in every county who know that they 
have exhibits for the fair and yet do not 
know just how to get them on exhibition. 

A couple of weeks before the fair it will 
be wise to send to the secretary for the 
new book and for the blanks for listin 
your property, which are gladly furnish 
by the association. Then a few days before 
the fair, especially if you live on a mail 
route so that it takes some little time to 
get your mail, send your list of exhibits 
to the secretary’s office and ask him for 
the tags to tie on the articles, and they 
will gladly be sent to you by mail. In 
this way you can do the work easily and 
have the articles all ready for exhibition 
early the first day. Do not wait until the 
last minute. Last year one lady wrote for 
her tags and we did not get the letter at 
the office until the morning of the first 
day of the fair. We tried every way to get 
| in touch with her by phone but could not 

reach her, and as she lived on a route, she 
| could not get them by mail. She was 
registered and the tags made for her and 
we hoped that she would come to the 
| office, Dut she did not appear, and is still 
wondering, I suppose, why she did not 
get the tags on time. 

Another lady lived close at hand, too 
close, we might say, as she did not ask 
| for the regulation blanks at all, but listed 
| her exhibits on pieces of paper.. And when 
I tell you that she exhibited over a hundred 
articles, and some of the papers contained 
from two to seven numbers, you will see 
how very hard it was for us to keep track 
of them, and what a risk she ran. Yet 
that same lady, dear soul, carried off over 
eighty dollars in prizes. Another, from 
her vegetable and flower garden, won 
over thirty-two dollars, 
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So you can see that it is well worthwhile 
to study up on these questions, and sec 
what you can do. It means some work 
and preparation, but it also gets you in 
touch with other people’s work, and the 

rizes are there and you may win.— 
ellie Fiske Hackett. 


PLENTY OF VEGETABLES 

Sometimes the preparation and cooking 
of vegetables seems to add amy a the 
work of meal-getting. Yet every thought- 
ful housewife wishes to serve an abund- 
ance of these healthful and inexpensive 
foods to her family. 

I find it ade simplifies this work 
when I prepare a quantity at a time in 

lace of a few each day. I bring a basket- 
ul of potatoes from garden or cellar— 
according to season—and tharoly ~ wash 
all of them; when water, pans and brushes 
have been assembled it does not take 
much longer to do them all and it is such 
a help on succeeding occasions to have 
a supply of well-cleaned potatoes ready 
for use. 

I always cook as many at one time as 
I can successfully keep. Cold boiled po- 
tatoes may be used in so many appetizing 
ways. They are just as good as uncooked 
ones in preparing creamed or escalloped 
poten and the dish is completed in 

alf the time. They may be sliced or 
ras ~ and — with yo ad - 
meat-drippings, or they may form the 
foundation for delicious fi. 5 

When preparing beets I like to cook a 
yong! as it takes practically no longer. 

me of these beets we coarsely 
chopped and served hot with butter. 
Some are sliced and covered with vinegar 
to be eaten cold. The pickled beets are 
delicious heated and buttered. 
Usually I cook a kettleful and so have 
enough to fill one or more cans to be used 
in the late winter and early spring when 
beets are out of season and all vegetables 
are scarce. 

Carrots are good boiled with a bit of 
pork to add richness and flavor. The left- 
over carrots may be sliced or chopped 
and creamed for a succeeding meal. 

An old Dutch housewife taught me to 
prepare a cab “hot slaw” in an 
enameled kettle, always cooking a double 
portion. What was left was set aside in 
the kettle until next day when a cup of 
cream was added and the slaw reheated 
This has a very different flavor from the 
original dish and does not seem like « 
warmed over dish. 

Green beans are excellent boiled wit! 
a piece of pork and eaten with a dash o/ 
vinegar. What are left may be drained 
chilled and served with salad dressing, 0 
they may be coarsely chopped and heat«:! 
in white sauce. Beans seem to improv: 
with each reheating. 

We like green peas drained from their 
liquid and served with melted butte: 
Left-over peas may be returned to the 
liquid and reheated for another mea! 
They may be served plain or with white 
sauce. Added to salads or served hot in 
nest of mashed potato are other ways o! 
utilizing peas. A good white sauce con- 
taining finely flaked salmon and a gener- 
ous quantity of left-over peas makes an 
excellent supper or luncheon dish with 
hot potatoes, toast or hot biscuits. 

In fact, there usually are more appe- 
tising ways to serve them than there are 
left-over vegetables, and the work of pre- 
paring three meals each day is simplifie:! 
—Mrs. G. L. 8. 


SANDWICHES FOR THE PICNIC ~ 
A new kind of sandwich which is 4 
at favorite at our house is made b) 
rying two veal chops and two pork 
chops until they are well browned and 
then adding a little water. Chop ver) 
fine and combine with one-third as much 
chopped celery as meat. Mix with salad 
ressing and with lettuce between 
thin slices of bread.—Mrs, A, L. D. 
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= Come on with some 
en 
les ’ 
is more of those Kellogg’s 
0 
ft- 99 >] 
r Corn Flakes!” It’s 
to 
. the flavor that makes 
in ? 
C you love Kellogg’s— 
he e 

that simply marvelous, 
- ° ° 
‘ indescribable flavor. 
red 
vi The flavor of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes is the talk 
cir of the breakfast food world. Discover it to- 
e1 morrow morning. You’ll find out why it takes 
ae the corn crop of a 485-acre farm daily to satisfy 
ite the demand. Also delicious with fresh or pre- 
~ served fruits. For sale at grocers everywhere. 
mn Served in all restaurants and hotels. 
: 

Aly J: 

K Ly gd 
. CORN FLAKES 
' ; Oven- 
by : fresh 
EEE ee” ee ee ALWAYS 
ind We challenge the World! 1 Kellogg’s patented inner- 
pr) Try any ready-to-eat cereal. You wan as ter oe 
ji scousions thn macwiiees Tamme ee a Sere Maeae 


sive Kellogg feature. 






en found only in Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
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GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 





The sewing room 
of your dreams— 





What a charming sewing room! And 
so practical! Note, for instance, the 
Congoleum Art-Rug. Would you ever 
dream that this colorful floor-covering 
could be kept dust-free and new-looking 
simply by an occasional light mopping? 


There are rich Oriental motifs, dainty 
floral patterns, and neat tile effects. And 
Congoleum Rugs are laid without any 
kind of fastening. They never kick up 
at the corners or edges. 











. . Inexpensive and Durable rion 
Easily and Quickly Cleaned | P . * 
Congoleum Rugs not only save time 
Lint, threads, scraps of material—all) and work but monev, too. For they 
the odds and ends of sewing—can be gost so [little and wear so long that thev 
removed ina twinkling from thesmooth, are the most economical floor-covering 
seamless surface of a Congoleum Rug.  \ou ean buy hey are made, of course 
Notime-taking sweeping as 1S necessary jn all the popular sizes. 
with unsanitary, dust-collecting, woven 
floor-coverings. Every busy woman will —— —_ 
" _ Write r fice for interesting fr l let 
appreciate the freedom from drudgery showing all the beautiful patterns. 
that Congoleum Rugs afford. : , 
CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
So varied are Congoleum patterns Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
* 9% ° . %. ° Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans 
that it’s easy to find a design which will Gieehch famtes Gude Glade tension 
harmonize with any room in the house. In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
( } GOLD-SEAL 
No. 379 No. 518 . a 
De te LOG EIR CEA PO DOE PRL AAI LE LL il ad SO AMI ie | 4 





